
























A “never fail’ recipe for teaching health and nutrition comes 
from Mrs. Evelyn Berlin, teacher in a one-room school in Cass 








County, North Dakota. With her guidance, the class prepares a 













simple and wholesome hot dish on the electric plate im the school 
room. Mothers like to get lists of the dishes to be served at school, 
so they can plan the foods for the lunch box and the other meals 
accordingly. 


“The children,” says Mrs. Berlin, “become very conscious of 
whether or not they have selected foods from the Basic 7 food 
groups each day. The making out of menus and the study of 
actual preparation of foods are concrete experiences they will 
never forget.’’ Like many other teachers engaged in nutrition 
projects, she feels that the way the children look forward 
to their lunches and enjoy them more than compensates 
on the 
school lunch as a medium for teaching health and 


for her extra effort. For further information 
nutrition—in both large and small schools—write: 
Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


“Cooking up” a lesson in nutrition 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
Experiences like the one described 
here often yield, in addition to 
improved diets, significant “fringe 
benefits”? such as: 
e@ Improvement in social behavior 
@ Increased parent interest 

@ Child participation 


@ Recognition of individual 
differences 


Copyright 1950, General Mille, Inc. 
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fue nine happy young Greeks in 
the UN photo on our cover are among 
the two million boys and girls who 
have received clothing thru the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. ‘Thirteen 
countries in Europe and Asia are re- 
ceiving this aid on the condition that 
they make an effort to match the 
value of UNICEF relief supplies. 


We Hope that you will like the 
arWcle by Dr. Sizoo as well as we do. 
If you want to have it reprinted in 
your local newspaper, feel free to 
do so. 


Do you need to present in your 
community the case for education of 
the child under six? We believe Millie 
Almy’s article will help you. 


Tur statement on the teaching of 
English by Dr. Hartley is one in our 
series on present trends in teaching. 


NEAT MONTH 


STANLEY Dimonp has a provocative 
article which has grown out of the 
experiences he gained as director of 
the Detroit Citizenship Education 
Study. 


‘THE story of a Negro school which 
is the very heart of its rural com- 
munity is told by Hazel Duncan and 
Martha Brown. 


‘TEACHERS have asked THE JOURNAL 
to bring to them, in simple and in- 
teresting style, an interpretation of 
research which affects or should affect 
their classroom teaching. Harold 
Shane of Northwestern University is 
coordinating a project which marks 
an experiment in this direction. 
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Whats busier than a toy train 
on Christmas 7 


The answer. of course, is a real train. 


And not only at Christmas but day 
in and day out—every day through- 
out the year — America’s railroad 
freight fleet is constantly on the go. 

Busy carrying the bulk of the 
things Americans use in their daily 
lives and work. Busy hauling the 
raw materials and the fuel to make 
these things. And, right now, espe- 
cially busy moving the machinery, 
munitions, and material so vital to 
America’s national defense. 

Each week, this adds up to the 
huge total of about 850,000 freight 


cars—loaded and sent on their way! 


The railroads moved swiftly to han- 
dle peak industrial production plus 
the needs of our defense forces. 

They stepped up their car repair 
and rebuilding program so as to 
restore to service hundreds of addi- 
tional cars a day. They ordered more 
than 100,000 new cars for earliest 
possible delivery. And they’re work- 
ing, with the active cooperation of 
shippers, to get the utmost use out 
of every piece of equipment. 

Yes, your railroads are busy—busy 
day and night—busy in fair weather 
and foul—carrying the things it takes 
to make this nation strong! 


7Posociunow OF Zone Peaurons 












* Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


> School bills will in all probability be bypassed by the 
current lame-duck session of the Eighty-First Congress. 
Action on other legislation is not expected—short of wartime 
emergency measures which must get immediate attention. 
Asked what Congress would do during the November- 
December session, one prominent member of the upper 
house said, “Adjourn.” 





& Chief casualty of education in the November election 
was US Senator Elbert D. Thomas [D, Utah], one of the 
ablest exponents of better schools since the turn of the 
century. His fight for improved educational opportunities 
will ever be a source of inspiration for others, 


Senator James E. Murray [D, Mont.] is next in line to 
succeed Senator Thomas as chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. Senator Murray voted 
for federal-aid-to-education bills in both the Eightieth and 
the Eighty-First Congresses. 


& Four“hew members will be appointed to the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, to which education 
bills are referred, shortly after the Eighty-Second Congress 
convenes Jan. 3. It will be necessary to mame successors to 
Senators Thomas, Claude Pepper [D, Fla.], Garrett L. 
Withers [D, Ky.], and Forrest C. Donnell [R, Mo.]. 


& Four vacancies will exist in the House Committee on 
Education and Labor in the new Congress. Sims [D, S. C.] 
was defeated in the primary election. Jacobs [D, Ind.] and 
Burke [D, Ohio] were losers in the general election. Nixon 
[R, Calif.] was elected to the United States Senate. 


Appointments to the foregoing vacancies will largely 
determine the educational destiny of millions. 


Of equal or greater importance are the appointments 
to be made to vacancies on the House Rules Committee, and 
the same importance attaches to the selection of members 
to fill vacancies on the House Ways and Means Committee. 


& Bills to provide general federal aid for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, for school construction, 
and for scholarships and loans to assist young people to con- 
tinue their education beyond highschool will be among the 
school measures introduced in the Eighty-Second Congress. 


According to sources usually reliable, the administration 
will again accord top priority on school legislation to general 
aid for current school purposes to be administered under 
state and local control. 


» In a two-day conference at the NEA headquarters 
building, Nov. 13-14, representatives of approximately 85 
national organizations discussed federal-aid-to-education leg- 
islation, Over 120 representatives attended. 
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A consensus representing the personal views of those in 
attendance but without bearing on the official policies of 
the organizations represented favored: [1] federal aid to 
equalize educational opportunity among the states with a 
flat minimum grant of probably $5 per school-age child to 
each state; [2] use of funds limited to salaries of teachers 
and other professional employes engaged in curriculum 
service and to plant maintenance and operation; [3] limi- 
tation of the use of funds, for the purposes stated under [2] 
above, to publicly-administered, tax-supported elementary 
and secondary schools; [4] the allocation of funds on an 
objective basis to the states; and [5] safeguards to assure 
a just and equitable expenditure of federal funds without 
regard to race or color, with redress thru the federal courts 


for any taxpayer having cause to question the administration 
of the act. 


& Among the opponents of federal aid to assist the 
states more nearly to equalize educational opportunity thru 
public elementaty and secondary schools is the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, Inc., hereafter referred to 
as the CCG, which in a recent seven-year period distributed 
“about 82,000,000 booklets, pamphlets, and the like.” 


According to recent hearings before the House Select 
Committee on Lobbying Activities, one of the agencies 
cooperating with the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment is known as America’s Future, an organization that 
syndicates the columns of Willford I. King, chairman of 
the CCG, and Congressman Ralph W. Gwinn [R, N. Y.], 
veteran opponent of federal aid to education and a member 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor. According 
to the testimony of Edward A. Rumely, chief executive 
officer of CCG, who has since been cited for contempt of 
Congress because of refusal to provide information on the 
activities of his organization, the CCG apparently subsidized 
Congressman Gwinn for research in the preparation of his 
newspaper column. 


Congressman Gwinn has sent out over his franking [free- 
mailing] privilege hundreds of thousands of copies of 
speeches, pamphlets, and the like attacking federal aid to 
education. The CCG has been so successful in employing 
the franking privileges of members of Congress that, ac- 
cording to an editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch under 
date of Aug. 27, 1950, the CCG “saved between $240,000 
and $300,000 at the taxpayers’ expense recently by having 
[its] propaganda sent out under Congressional frank.” 


When solicited by the CCG for like help, Senator George 
W. Malone [R, Nev.] replied, “I feel that fundamentally 
this is an inappropriate use of the franking privilege.” Con- 


_gressman Robert F, Rich [R, Pa.] wrote, “I think to frank 


as many as 100,000 copies is an imposition on the American 
taxpayer, and an abuse of the franking privilege.” Senator 
Charles W. Tobey [R, N. H.] “emphatically” refused the 
use of his frank for the same purpose. 


The CCG, according to information presented before the 
House Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, has a mail- 
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ing list that may well exceed 300,000. It includes among 
others some 7700 members of state legislatures; 373 Texas 
judges; 16,000 newspapers, periodicals, trade journals, cor- 
respondents, commentators, and the like; 15,000 independent 
oil producers; 17,000 presidents of leading corporations; 
148 NAM directors; NAM list of 2000; 40 real-estate offi- 
cers; 465 railroad presidents; 81 presidents of large rail- 
roads; 2500 chambers of commerce; 36 tax associations; 
3700 Dallas [Texas] chamber-of-commerce members; more 
than 52,000 clergy; 500 farm leaders; 39,000 county farm 
leaders; 1400 colleges and universities and 3400 college 
and university trustees; 170 Texas school superintendents ; 
10,200 millionaires and 8000 ‘“‘wealthy individuals” with 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 


® Here is a report on Nov. 7 state elections affecting 
schools: 


Arizona: Defeated Amendment 102 to provide a_ basic 
program of state aid for public schools; also Amendment 
104-105 to provide for a state board of education appointed 
by the governor by and with the consent of the Senate. 


Arkansas: Defeated Amendment 41 to provide a minimum 
tate program of public education by reallocating to schools 
taxes originally levied for school purposes and to limit 
public funds to public schools only. 

California: Defeated Initiative measure #1 to abolish 
the personal-property tax, which provides about one-fourth 
of local revenues; also Proposition #6 to legalize gambling 
ind to organize a state board to regulate gambling—the 
receipts were to be earmarked for old-age pensions. 


Illinois: Approved “Gateway Amendment,”’ which allows 
up to three amendments to be considered at one time, thus 
making it easier for schools to secure needed constitutional 
changes. 


Missouri: Approved Amendment #1 to provide for the 
voting of school levies within certain limits by a majority vote 
of local voters. [Old law required a two-thirds vote. } 


Oregon: Approved proposal to increase state aid from $50 
to $80 per census child. 


South Dakota: Defeated Amendment B to raise the debt 
limitations of any school district from 5% of assessed value 
of taxable property to 10%; also Amendment C to change 
present provisions ‘for investment of permanent school fund 
and other educational monies. 


Utah: Approved Amendment #1 to provide for a state 
superintendent of public instruction who, as administrative 
officer of the state board, would be appointed by the board 
| procedure for popular election of state board to be referred 
to legislature for decision]; also Amendment #2 [com- 
panion bill to #1] to delete the office of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction from the constitutional list 
of state officials. 


Virginia: Approved amendment to constitution to provide 
that where several school districts joined into a single unit 


they could operate thru a single board of education. 
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Washington: Approved proposal for $40 million bond 
issue for public-school plant facilities. Defeated proposal 
to change school-district debt limitations. 


West Virginia: Approved school bond amendment to au- 
thorize counties, by a 60% vote of electors, to levy rates 
above the present constitutional limits sufficient to carry 
bond issues amounting to 3% of the assessed valuation. 


> The National Education Association joins other 
educational organizations in an appeal to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for a set-aside of television channels 
for noncommercial educational use. Once again the FCC is 
distributing an important area of the public domain. Edu- 
cators insist that a portion of it be reserved for the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. 


Already, 107 of the approximately 500 possible television 
broadcasting stations on the 12 channels now available have 
been allocated to commercial interests. It is important that 
the rights of American citizens be protected. The decision 
about to be made is final. The appearance of educators before 
the commission began Nov. 27. Unless education is shown 
preferment in this decision, the opportunity for schools to 
telecast any type of program, at least in the area of the spec- 
trum now practicable for that purpose, is lost forever. 


Employed as counsel in this appeal is General Telford 
Taylor, who was chief prosecutor at the Nuremberg trials 
and who for years served as chief counsel of the FCC. Every 
effort is being made to hold back television channels for 
educational use when schools can establish stations. 


® As we go to press, the National Education Association, 
thru its Board of Trustees, Executive Committee, and Board 
of Directors, speaking for its direct membership of more than 
450,000 educators, has been filed, asking the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the “child appeal” campaign of 
the American Television Dealers and Manufacturers as rep- 
resented in the publication of advertisements in newspapers 
thruout the United States during the week of Nov. 13, 1950. 


The proposed request for the investigation is based on 
the belief that certain statements in the ads are misleading, 
false, and injurious. Educators do mot agree that the effects 
of television on the child are what they are asserted to be in 
the ‘‘child appeal’ ads. Public reaction against the ads was 
swift and emphatic. 


& Permission to reprint the Life editorial “Our Schools 
Have Kept Us Free” by Henry Steele Commager in 12-page 
booklet form for every American to read has been granted 
to the National School Public-Relations Association, an 
NEA department. Copies are available at cost. See page 714. 


& The desperate need for clothing in Korea and the 
Middle East as well as in Europe is the reason for the cloth- 
ing collection campaign sponsored by the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. The cam- 
paign will be conducted by the Boy Scouts of America and 
will extend from Christmas 1950 to Easter 1951. 
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@ Tus feature of THE JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers, Ideas and opin- 
ions expressed here are those of the writers 
and not necessarily those of the NEA. 


Spirit of the FTA 

THE part our profession plays in estab- 
lishing and maintaining peace and security 
is, in my Own opinion, the most important 
part of our task. United teachers can set 
high standards that will be lived up to in 
later years; they can improve school sys 
tems; they can improve the quality and 
quantity of teachers.—BETTY GARRETT, presi- 
dent, Alabama Future Teachers Association, 
Montevallo, Ala. 


WHAT a great responsibility we feel when 
we think that the future of the nation de 
pends, to a great extent, on the quality of 
its teachers. This is why our FTA is so 
important and why we should work so hard 
to make it stronger every day.—AIDA A. 
VERGNE, former sponsor of the FTA chapter 
at the Untversity of Puerto Rico, 
studying at Columbia University. 


now 


Conference on International Relations 

WE ARE trying to carry into our schools 
and the community some of the ideas from 
the Conference on International Relations 
held at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 
Mo., last summer. 

We will use the tape recording of the 
conference soon at a meeting of our local 
teachers association. Several schools 
planning to use it at faculty meetings. 

‘The International Relations Committee 
of our local association is planning a night 
meeting, open to the public, on some phase 
of international relations. 

The materials we brought home from the 
conference were displayed at one of the 
general meetings of the association, and 
then they were given to public and high- 
school libraries and interested individuals 
who requested them. 

We are going to publish on the school 
page that appears in the Sunday paper an 
account of what our schools are doing 
to teach international understanding.—cER- 
TRUDE DINKEL, Terre Haute, Ind. 


are 


One of the outstanding features of the 
Lindenwood conference was the inclusion 
of such a large number of teachers and peo- 
ple from abroad. Their participation cre- 
ated an international atmosphere that other- 
wise would have been lacking. The foreign 
delegates were quite congenial, and we en- 
joyed many conversations with them.—ALVIN 
H. PROCTOR, chairman, social-science depart- 
ment, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kans. 


& THe complete report of the proceedings 
of the Lindenwood conference is now avail- 
able. See page 709 for details. 

[Continued on page 646) 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 






| /¢s CASY and fun, 


| Might be a money-raising idea, too 






Following are directions — 
How to Make an Attractive Wastebasket 
from popcorn or potato chip can 

BY PATTY SUE LOCKHART, AGE 9, FIFTH GRADE ra 


First ask your mother for old pop- 
corn or potato chip can. 


Then, sandpaper this can so it will 
be easier to paint on. 





Next, get some white paint and 
paint until you can’t see any print- 
ing at all on the can. 


If you use decals on your Wastebasket, they 
don’t cost much, Lots of designs, too. 


When the paint has dried, cut out 
a picture from a magazine and 
paste on. Or draw a picture your- 
self. Or use a decal. 





Now you have a gift. Or your 
school or room can make waste- 
baskets to help raise money. 





Use your Wastebasket in your 
bedroom, give it away or sell it, 


A delicious treat everyone enjoys and so wholesome and satisfying for 
youngsters without filling them up and spoiling their appetites is | © a 
refreshing, inexpensive WRIGLEY'S SPEARMINT GUM. rea WRIGLEY 
Besides, the pleasant, long-lasting chewing pleasure & NG GUM 
helps keep young teeth bright. Try it. = C 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest or West, 


Enroll Now. 


Clinton, lowa 


















CLINTO 


we can find it for you. 
410-414 Weston Bldg. 


Member—N.A.T.A. 3lst Year 





TEACHERS — Increase your opportunities by registering with — ] 
CLARK - BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY | 

Columbia Bldg. Spokane 8, Wash. 

It takes time to collect recommendations so REGISTER NOW. 7 


Member — N. A. T. A Cc. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY SINCE 1885 
HOME OFFICE: 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, iil. Member NATA 

Efficient —Discriminating—Reliable National Service for Teachers and Schools. 

Correspondent Agencies: New York City and Spokane, Washington 





ALBERT 
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PENCIL 
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No finer gift than Norma. 
Jéwelry crafted, precision- 
engineered. Guaranteed 
for mechanical perfec- 
tion. Appropriately | 
boxed. From $4.50 | 
up—at all the 


better stores 


TEACHERS find Norma 
indispensable for speeding the 
work of marking, grading, cor- 
recting papers, keeping sched- 
ules and records. Write for new 
booklet giving other academic 
uses for Norma; no obligation. 


NORMA PENCIL CORP., 
137 West 14th Street, 


Norma “ae N2 
New York 11, 


Please send me, without charge, your new 
color booklet showing how Norma Pencils 
help to speed special daily tasks. 


Nome 


Address 


City. is P Zone 


616 


romorrew 
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Educational Travel 


I HAD thought that a planned tour would 
involve following 
thru 


weary and monotonous 


museums and 


tiresome 


guides being 





. a _ =i=7-- 


bored with too much sameness of people 


and too much shop talk. But my picture 
was all wrong. 
The NEA tour in the West was worth a 


year of formal schooling besides the pleasure 
and enjoyment I experienced. The 
excellently planned, and 
and I am gratetul for the variety 
of things I was able to see and do in one 
short summer. 
eth, Pa. 


tour was 
organized, coor- 


dinated, 


PLIZABETH 8S. SLOAT, Nazar- 


\s ONE of the teachers who visited Hawaii 


on the first NEA Tour there, L appreciate 
the complimentary remarks a Honolulu 
teacher paid to our group. [“Our Readers 


Write,” October JOURNAL.| 

May L reply that the members of the tow 
commented daily about the hospitality and 
kindness shown by the gracious people of 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


Evervwhere we went, 


the same kind of consideration and attention 


was given us. I extend a hearty thank-you 
folks of the Hawaiian Islands for 
showing us such a marvelous time. 


BECKNELL, Ind. 


to you 


FLOSSIF 
Evansville, 


Another College 


Universities should add another college 
to thei would 
be for adults beyond the age of 65; the pur- 


present series. This college 


pose would be to show how the years of 
life might be lengthened and made more 
productive and enjoyable. 

All courses in the university that these 


oldsters are qualified to take should be open 
In addition, these types of courses 
should be given on their campus: the 
physiology of aging, the work and 
play best suited to later years, and the psy- 
chology of HENRY S. 


Arbor, Mich 


to them. 
own 
sort ot 
aging. 


CURTIS, Ann 


Classroom Mottoes 


In “Our Readers Write” 
JourNAL, I was interested in the question 
of the value of classroom mottoes. Charles 
W. Eliot, late president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, said, “I hold in memory bits of poetry, 
learned in childhood, which have stood me 
in good stead thru life in the struggle to 
keep true to just ideals of love and man- 


in the Septembei 


hood.” I join Dr. Eliot in that comment.— 
Cc. A. HOWARD, president emeritus, Oregon 


( ollege of Education. 


‘Tur practice of placing on the blackboard 
a “thought for today” can carry a 


positive punch with lasting force. 


strong 


I always felt that it was my responsibility 
to help my pupils develop desirable atti- 
tudes and character traits. As a contribution 
in this direction, I placed forceful, thought- 


provoking statements in colored crayou atop 
the blackboards in the room, 

Not long ago a former pupil, whom I had 
forgotten, approached me with, “Do 
remember those gems you used to write on 
the blackboard? Vll never forget 
CLARENCE G. ENTERLINE, principal, evening 
School District of Reading, Pa. 


you 


them.’’— 


schools, 


Bernard Baruch 


“A Real 
September 
Clayton Fritchie, 


I] cuipreeD the story 
sernard Baruch, 
sent it to 


Teacher” by 
JOURNAL, and 
editor of the 


New Orleans Item, and asked him to use 
the article. Mr. Fritchie gave a nice display 
to Mr. Baruch’s tribute to one of his teach- 


ers, and | am sure that it will help New 


Orleans readers to understand the influence 
teachers have and to see the importance of 
giving the 


schools the support which they 


director of deve lopment, 
, New Orleans, La. 


neec_— JOF GIBSON, 


Tulane University 


& Wy not turn back to your September 
NEA JOURNAL, page 415, and take this mate 
rial to your local editor? Why not 
the lookout for outstanding and newsworthy 
material which appears in THE JOURNAL and 
ask the editor to reprint it or embody it in 
a letter which the will be 
reprint over 


stay on 


editor glad to 


your signature? 


WOTP 
Tue WOTP pictures are excellent [Sep 


tember JOURNAL]. One gets a very good idea 
of the 


whole, [ think, because of the selec 
tion.—PHILIP WARDNER, director ex-officio 
NEA De partment of Classroom Teachers. 

Garden City, N. Y. 
1 ENJOYED your picture story of WOTP 


at Ottawa. And there are a lot of other good 


things in the September issue of the NEA 
JOURNAL.—R. L. HUNT, editor-in-chief, The 
Phi Delta Kappan. 
NEA Research Division 
WE UNDERSTAND that there has been a 


court case on whether or not a school could 


force children of religious sects to salute the 


flag. Can you give us information on this 
question?—Uv, 6, New Mexico. 
On June 14, 1943, the United States Su 


preme Court ruled that pupils could not be 
expelled for refusal to salute the 
flag if it were 
This decision 


American 
against their religious beliefs. 
1940 
Che classroom teacher, 


reversed a decision by 
the Supreme Court. 
with one or two children holding such be- 
liefs in her room, is confronted with a prac- 
tical problem in human relations. 

When children remain seated dur- 
ing the pledge to the flag, they can become 
so conspicuous as to be subjected to perse- 
cution by the other One 
would be to give children duties in 
the principal’s office which would take them 
out of the room during the opening exer- 
cises. Skillful teaching of attitudes also can 
help all pupils to respect the views of those 
with whom they differ. 


these 


pupils. solution 


these 


& ONE service of the NEA Research 
sion is illustrated in the letter 
a teacher and the personal reply by the di- 
Over 
tions are 
month. 


Divi- 


above from 


vision. 600 answers to teachers’ ques 


sent out by the division each 


December 


1950 
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What We Live by 


IRTUES practiced in the lives of people are 
Ware building blocks of civilization. After 
much thinking about the mental and emo- 
tional problems of his patients, Richard C, 
Cabot wrote a book entithked What Men Live 
By, taking his title from one of ‘Volstoy’s most 
beautiful stories. He concluded, “Personal 
care, then, personal teaching, personal influ- 
ence, seem to be the need.” He concluded 
that the four things that men live by are work, 
play {recreation thru play, art, or natural 
beauty], Jove, and worship. Dr. Cabot was a 
teacher in the sense that every true physician 
should be a teacher. He bore the unusual title 
of “professor of medicine and professor of 
social ethics’ at Harvard University. 

Robert Bridges, poet-laureate of England, 
toward the end of a long life wrote a book- 
length poem entitled The Testament of 
Beauty, in which he reviewed the age-old 
struggle of man to be man. In his book, the 
abiding valves are beauty, supported by self- 
hood, the individual’s personal struggle to be 
his best: bie a, the trusteeship of the best hu- 
man stock to perpetuate itself; and ethics, the 
whole structure of custom, law, and religion 
by which one’s daily acts are governed. 

‘The ancient Greeks, who achieved one of 
the highest civilizations of history, emphasized 
four cardinal virtues. ‘They occur in Plato and 
Aristotle and were passed on thru the famous 
philosophical schools to the Romans, where 
one finds them in Cicero and then in the writ- 
ings of the church fathers. ‘These were wisdom, 
courage, temperance, and justice. 

Wisdom meant far more than knowledge. 
It included the discussion and weighing of ex- 
perience in an effort to live the wellbalanced 
life. ‘Thru wisdom, one seeks to learn the pur- 
pose of his own existence and to find the best 
ways to achieve that purpose. Courage in a 
day when everyone had to be ready to defend 
his city with his life required a willingness to 
face danger and to sacrifice self. With courage. 


one faces the enemies and overcomes the ob- 
stacles which block the path to his goal. “Vem- 
perance indicated a middle way; one must not 
go to extremes in anything. ‘Thru temperance, 
one struggles against the enemies within—the 
lusts and passsions that weaken and destroy. 
‘The idea of justice to all has grown thruout 
the ages until we now find it taken up by the 
United Nations in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

But these four virtues were not enough. In 
time, civilization returned to corruption, con- 
fusion, and chaos. Then, the Christians came 
forward with three new virtues, which ring out 
in the glorious words of Paul: now abideth 
faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest 
of these is love. ‘These new virtues were not 
easy to practice amidst the violence of the early 
Christian era, but they have steadily gained 
thruout the centuries. ‘They will yet triumph. 

Gandhi, following ‘Tolstoy—a Christian in 
the original sense—and his own reading of the 
New ‘Testament, built his whole struggle for 
a free India on truth and the search for truth, 
which to him was God and included all the 
lesser values. 

Here we are dealing with the fundamentals 
of life which all true teachers seek to pass on 
to their students. Whether we take the Greek 
four, or the Christian three, or the combina- 
tion of them long taught as the seven cardinal 
virtues, or follow the life of Gandhi in our 
thinking, we shall probably agree as we work 
out a philosophy of life that love is the greatest 
of them all. Whether we think of the individ- 
ual life or of the evolution of civilization itself, 
growth in the habit and practice of love is the 
true measure of progress. Let us therefore at 
this Christmas season exalt love as the supreme 
virtue by which mankind may achieve all the 
other virtues and move forward to an era of 
peace and joy. “Love never faileth.” 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 
¢ FAITH builds th 


Liberty without loyalty 


future 

always fails. 

# Work for TOGETHERNESS in teaching. 

As the minds of the people go, SO goes the nation. 

% Our need for unity is greater than all our differences. 
% Freedom of spec 


% | ife cannot g 


ch is most needed when it 1s most dangerous, 
o on if everyone looks out for himself alone. 


% Good tex hing 1S the ability to make othe A i peopl want to 


learn 

# Real security 1s in high purpose and selfdiscipline, not im 
Honey 

* 


Christmas 1s worth just the difference it makes in people's 


HEARTS 


Illiteracy. a World Problem 


Since informed intelligence is the basis of all demo- 
cratic law and order, increased attention must be given 
to education as the path to world peace. It is not yet 
possible to get figures on illiteracy that are highly ac- 
curate and comparable, but Unesco has recently re- 
leased Literary Statistics from Available Census Fig- 
ures, Which affords a rough basis for comparing the 
educational status of the various countries of the world. 
In most cases, the percent given is for the total Pe 
lation 10 years of age or over. The years covered range 
from 1930, the last US census figure on literacy, to 1948 
for Rumania. The figures follow: 


Percent Percent 


Country Illiterate Country Illiterate 
{FRICA ASIA 
Fgypt 85.2 India 90.9 
IMERICA, NORTH Korea 638.6 
Canada 3.8 Turkey 79.1 
Cuba 22.1 Palestine 67.4 
El Salvador 72.8 EUROPE 
Guatemala 65.4 Belgium 5.6 
Honduras 66.3 Bulgaria 31.4 
Mexico 51.6 Czechoslovakia 4.1 
Panama 35.3 Finland 0.9 
United States 4.3 France 3.8 
Alaska 20.1 Greece 40.8 
Puerto Rico 31.5 Hungary 6.0 
Virgin Islands 13.4 Italy 21.6 
AMERICA, SOUTH Poland 23.1 
Brazil 56.7 Portugal 48.7 
Chile 28.2 Rumania 23.1 
Colombia 44.2 Spain 23.2 
Peru 56.6 Sweden 0.1 
Venezuela 56.6 Yugoslavia 45.2 
648 








Are We Letting Television Ge? 


JouN Crosspy in an article in McCall's for October 
draws attention to the fact that television is a most 
powerlul cducational medium and that if the people 
who are interested in education do not soon exert 
themselves to have channels set aside for school use, 
the valuable television frequencies will all be absorbed 
by the powertul commercial television industry. 

Frieda B. Hennock of the Federal Communications 
Commission has a vision of what could be done if 25° 
of television frequencies were set aside and used for 
public education. “Picture,” says Miss Hennock, “a 
course in child psychology tor the mothers in 2000 
communities conducted by, say, Arnold Gesell, dean 
of American pediatricians. As illustrative material, the 
mothers could get a peek at the children in his clinic. 
They could have on their screens all the immense 
facilities Yale University has given Dr. 
duct his research. In one 


Gesell to con- 
39-week series, Dr. Gesell 
could educate more mothers in the problems of child 
care and child psychology than all the 
pediatrics. 


books on 


“How about a history course? A pedagog lecturing 
in front of a blackboard? Not at all. ... The great 
debates in the Houses of Parliament and in our own 
halls of Congress could be re-enacted before our eyes. 
Think what could be done with a geography course 
if child and adult could not only read about but sec 
the world we live in.” 


An Inescapable Responsibility 


INDULGENCIFs are always in competition with educa- 
tion, not only tor the minds and souls of the people, 
but for the money which supports our constructive 
institutions—home, church, government, and 
all useful industry. Teachers, therefore, face an in- 
escapable responsibility to work day in and day out, 
not only to cultivate the good plants in the garden of 
children’s lives, but also to uproot the weeds that 
weaken and destroy. 

Gambling alone takes several times the money now 
spent tor schools. What have you done to help eradi- 
cate the gambling impulse and idea? Bigtime gam- 
bling takes up to $21,500,000,000 a year out of Amert- 
can pockets, according to the Citizens Committee of 
Massachusetts, which is trying to do something about it. 

The desire to get something for nothing rots char- 
acter and, carried far enough, will destroy civilization. 
Let us teach children to want the joy that comes from 
working for what they get. Let us help them to avoid in 
childhood the little evils that grow into big evils later. 


school, 


A Bright Blue Book 


The possibility of war and atom bombs over Ameri- 
can cities is great enough to impose upon our school 
officers the obligation to consider what might happen 
to the children if worst comes to worst. By proper 
planning, thousands of lives could be saved in case of 
attack, The beginnings of advance planning are out- 
lined in NSRB Document 128, United States Civil 
Defense, which may be had from the Superintendent 
ef Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25¢ in coin. 
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from left to right: Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, jamin, dean, College of Education, University of Maryland; and 
National Catholic Education Association; G. W. Diemer. presi- Willard FE. Givens. Executive Secretary of the NEA and chair- 
dent, Central Missouri College: Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker. state man of the mission. [See story on next page. | 


Wen of the Second US Education Mission to Japan, superintendent of public instruction, Washington; Harold Ben- 
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N August 27, 
QO 1950, the Second 
US Education 
Mission to Ja- 
pan arrived in 
‘Tokvo. ‘The five 

i 77 members of this 

\ mission had all 

, participated in 

the work of the US Education Mis- 

sion to Japan in 1946. They came 

again upon the invitation of General 

MacArthur, Supreme Commander 

for the Allied Powers, and spent a 

month studying the progress and re- 

sults of the recommendations made 
by the former mission, 

The second mission spent its first 
week in Japan meeting with indi- 
viduals and groups trom the Civil 
Information and Education Section 
of the General Headquarters of the 
Supreme Commander. The second 
week, we conferred with individuals 
and groups called together by the 
Japanese Education Reform Coun- 
cil. This council consists of 40 Japa- 
nese representatives of education, 
culture, business, and arts. 

Ihe third week, we visited schools 
and colleges in and around the cities 
ot Kobe, Kyoto, Nara, Osaka, Sakai, 
and Wakayama. We visited rural, vil- 
lage, and city schools, colleges, and 
universities. We talked to teachers at 
work in all areas and at all levels of 
education. 

We met with prefectural [state] 
and local boards of education and 
with PTAs. We were entertained by 
governors, mayors, and other officials, 
and thus had opportunity to discuss 
the educational problems of Japan 
with many 
schools. 

We spent the fourth week in dis 
cussing within the mission the many 
educational problems which faced 
Japan, and in writing our report. 
During this week, we held these im- 
portant conferences: one with Gen- 
eral MacArthur, one with the Em- 
peror, and one with the Prime 
Minister. We had a joint meeting 
with the education committees of 
both houses of the Diet. 

In general, we found the educa- 
tional program outlined by the US 
Education Mission to Japan in 1946 


people outside the 


Dr. Givens is NEA Executive Sec retary and 
was chairman of the Second US Education 
Mission to Japan. 
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MISSION COMPLETED 


Report of the Second US Education 
Mission to Japan, September 1950 


working remarkably well. The past 
five years have been significant ones 
in the democratic development of 
Japan. A great change is taking 
place. he remarkable accomplish- 
ments of General MacArthur and his 
staff, working with the Japanese peo- 
ple thru their established govern- 
ment, are rapidly developing Japan 
into a democratic nation. 


IN Marcu of 1946, the first US Edu- 
cation Mission went to Japan on in- 
vitation of General MacArthur. The 
27 mission members spent a month 
in Japan consulting educators, visit- 
ing schools and colleges, and discuss- 
ing with many people the problems 
facing education. 

We submitted a report to General 
MacArthur on March 30, 1946, out- 
lining what we believed might be 
done thru the educational program 
of the schools and colleges to help in 
democratizing Japan. General Mac- 
Arthur had the report printed im- 
mediately and widely distributed. He 
put most of the recommendations 
into effect 10 days later as Japan 
opened a new school year. 

The main recommendations ol the 
first mission in 1946 and comments 
and suggestions concerning them 
made by the second mission in 1950 
follow: 


Tuat the educational system of Ja- 
pan be decentralized. This was neces- 
sary if teachers were to be free to de- 
velop professionally under guidance 
without regimentation. The princi- 
ple was accepted that for the purpose 
of democratic education, control of 
schools should be widely dispersed 
rather than highly centralized. 

In order to provide for greater 
participation by the people, it was 
proposed to create educational agen- 
cies elected by popular vote at both 
local and_ prefectural levels. Such 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


agencies would be granted consider. 
able power in_ policy-making for 
schools, licensing teachers, and selec. 
tion. of textbooks, powers formerly 
centralized in the Ministry of Edu 
cation. 

The second mission is highly satis- 
fied with the progress made in de- 
centralization. Boards of education 
are functioning in Japan. P'TAs are 
organized everywhere, and the peo 
ple are keenly interested in educa- 
tion. 


Tuar the course in morals and man- 
ners, as such, be discontinued. This 
course had been one of the tools by 
which the state religion, Shintoism, 
had been inculcated and promoted. 
The mission believed that instruc- 
tion in morals should be developed 
in the varied program and activities 
of the new democratic school. 

The teachers have not adjusted 
themselves satisfactorily in this field. 
The second mission pointed out that 
moral and spiritual values are found 
all around us, that good teachers, 
parents, and religious leaders seek to 
identify these values and help youth 
find a place for them in their daily 
experiences. 

From the home, from the school, 
and from other agencies, youth must 
learn that a good society is one in 
which men live freely in unity, co- 
operating with one another, acquir- 
ing social virtue, and practicing it. 


Tuar the courses in geography and 
history be based on fact rather than 
myth. We recommended that these 
books be rewritten, that mythology 
be recognized for what it is, and that 
these courses embody a more objec- 
tive viewpoint in textbooks and ref- 
erence materials. 

The second mission found this 
recommendation working  satisfac- 
torily. Fine progress is being made 
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in improvement of textbooks and in 
the teaching of history and geog- 
raphy. 


Tuat health education be broadened 
and expanded. We recommended 
medical examinations, instruction in 
nutrition and public health, exten- 
sion of the physical-education and 
recreation program to the university 
level, and replacement of equipment 
as rapidly as possible. 

The second mission found marked 
progress being made. 


Tuar education be 
strengthened, that a variety of voca- 


vocational 


tional experiences be given, under 
welltrained staff members, with em- 
phasis on technology and its sup- 
porting arts and sciences. 

The second mission strongly urged 
that serious and continuous study be 
given to ways and means of strength- 
ening vocational education. 


Tuar the Japanese language be sim- 
plified. It was recommended that 
some form of Romaji [Roman let- 
ters] be brought into common use. 
It was proposed that a language com- 
mission, made up of Japanese schol- 
ars, educational leaders, and states- 
men be formed promptly in orde1 
that a comprehensive program might 
be developed. 

The second mission was pleased 
with the remarkable progress in this 
field. Eighty-two percent of the ele- 
mentary-school children in Japan are 
now studying Romaji. Several text- 
books have been published in this 
language. 


Tuar the period of compulsory edu- 
cation be extended. We proposed an 
upward revision of compulsory edu- 
cation in schools tax-supported, co- 
educational, and _ tuition-free, to 
cover nine years of schooling or until 
the youth reaches the age of 16. We 
proposed also that a three-year upper 
secondary school be established free 
of tuition and providing varied op- 
portunities for all who wish to con- 
tinue their education. 

‘The second mission strongly urged 
that the Japanese people without 
hesitation provide sufficient funds to 
carry out fully their educational pro- 
gram. This should be the responsi- 
bility of national, prefectural, and 
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local governments. We urged that 
the public, elementary, and lower 
secondary schools be absolutely free 
to all the children, and that all 
schoolboards have fiscal independ- 
ence with full responsibility for de- 
termining the budget and setting the 
tax levy necessary to raise funds. 


Tuar private schools and colleges be 
maintained. We suggested that pri- 
vate schools should have full free- 
dom, except that they would be ex- 
pected to conform to minimum 
standards necessary to assure ready 
transfer by pupils from one school to 
another, public or private. 

The second mission found rela- 
tionships with private education 
satisfactory. However, private schools 
and colleges desperately need funds. 


Tuar teacher education be modified 
In order that newer aims of educa- 
tion might be achieved, teaching 
methods emphasizing memorization 
and conformity should be modified 
to encourage individual thinking, 
personality development, and rights 
and responsibilities of democratic 
citizenship. We suggested a teacher- 
reeducation program to further the 
adoption of democratic methods in 
the transitional period. 

Ihe second mission found that 
much improvement in teacher edu- 
cation has been made. However, an 
adequate program will take time, 
popular support, increased budgets. 


Tuar adult education be vitalized 
and democratized. We believed that 
during the period of crisis for the 
Japanese, adult education is of para- 
mount importance, for a democratic 
state places much responsibility on 
each citizen. We recommended es- 
tablishment of central public libra- 
ries with branches in the larger cities 
and appropriate arrangements for 
library service in all prefectures. 
The second mission found the 
adult-education program severely 
handicapped for lack of funds. 


This is one of many photos 
from an attractive album of 
Japanese schools and children, 
presented to each member of 
the second mission by the 
teachers in the schools serving 
as teacher-educating centers for 
Nara Women’s Normal College. 


Tuat higher education be extended 
to more people. We believed that 
higher education should become an 
opportunity for the many rather than 
a privilege of the few. We suggested 
that more universities be established 
according to a carefully considered 
plan. We recommended that free- 
dom of access to higher institutions 
should be provided immediately for 
all women who were prepared for 
advanced study. 

The second mission found that 
while in 1946 Japan had 18 national 
universities, in 1950 she had 71, and 
that from three “public” universities 
the country had moved to 33. The 
number of private universities had 
grown from 29 to 118. 

A nation of 84,000,000 people 
crowded into narrow insular con- 
fines needs top-level quality of higher 
education for the maximum number 
of its young men and women. ‘The 
people of Japan will need to hunt fon 
funds to develop their colleges, ‘They 
will need even more to search un- 
ceasingly for the sources of popular 
belief in higher education and pop- 
ular passion for its improvement. 


Tue second mission is convinced that 
General MacArthur and his staff are 
establishing a brilliant record of 
achievement in democratizing Japan. 
We believe that what is now hap- 
pening in Japan will be more im- 
portant to Asia and the world than 
any other outcome of World War IL. 
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Cin vreatest single need of our time Is the re- 
covery of faith, We seem to.be overwhelmed to- 
day with an anxiety complex. Weare like people 
who walk on streets which have no foundation, 
who live in houses which do not shelter. Tite has 
become so complex and complicated that we have 
become entangled with our own ennui. ‘The 
smoke rising from the smudge pots of despair is 
hiding the stars. 

We are losing faith in ourselves. In going up 
and down the country, I find increasing numbers 
of people crushed by frustration. ‘Mhey have 
made themselves believe that they do nat.count 
and that there is no place for them in the world. 

All meaning has gone out of their lives. Great 
movements are surging thru the world, but they 
will never advance them. Mighty tides are tum- 
bling to the shores of time, but they, themselves, 
are drifting farther out to sea. They are con- 
vinced that it doesn’t matter whether they rise 
or fall, gain or lose, sink or swim, live or die. 


One evening, Clarence Darrow said to me, *'! 
will give you my definition of life. Life, to me, is 
an unpleasant interlude of nothingness.” Many 
have come to accept that definition of life. It has 
made them cynical and bitter. 

Now there is nothing more tragic in all the 
world than to lose faith in oneself. It is one thing 
to fall in the esteem of others; it is a far different 
thing to fall in your own esteem. It is one thing 
to lose your reputation; it is infinitely more ter- 
rible to lose your selfrespect. We were born to 
fly like eagles, yet we act like sparrows. 

Then, too, we are losing faith in one another. 
[he air waves are crackling with insinuations and 
innuendoes. Charges and counter-charges are as 
common as cranberries on Cape Cod bog-land. 
This is the hour of the character assassin. 

Just when we should be holding fast to one an- 
other, trusting one another, and closing our ranks 
to show the world that in a democracy people do 
live together for the common good, we are tum- 
bling apart into brittle groups, each seeking ad- 
vantage at the expense of the other. The only 
thing it accomplishes is to give comfort and aid 
to the enemy, whose philosophy is “divide and 
conquer.” Let a man stand up and warn the na- 
tion of this peril and he is branded as subversive. 

What is even more significant and sobering is 


FACg 
the World 
Unafraid 


that we are losing faith in a better world. We are 
part of a generation drenched with cynicism. 
You often hear it said, ““Goodwill is a beautiful 
idea, but it won’t work.” “Kindness is a gracious 
virtue, but don’t expect much from it.” 

Many have come to believe that you must ac- 
cept things as they are. Hunger will always gnaw, 
pain will always ravage, misery will always pre- 
vail, ignorance will always have a toe-hold, and 
the four horsemen of the Apocalypse will always 
ride. You meet that cynicism and frustration at 
both ends of life. I was recently talking with a 
rather wellknown person who is very old. “Thank 
God,” she said, “I won’t have to face this hope- 
less world much longer.’”’ A few weeks later, a 
university student asked me, ““Why are you so in- 
terested in building a Christian order? Tomor- 
row, GI Joe and Ivan will be sleeping side by 
side in the same frozen trenches in Alaska or 
Siberia.” 

In this country, we have a way of boasting 
about our might. There are in our hands amaz- 
ing resources of human and natural power. We 
have the know-how. Our technical skill and 
genius are the marvel of all the people of earth. 

And yet, strangely enough, we are unstable, 
uncertain, and often hysterical. Many seem to 
think they have to walk the streets with a Geiger 
counter to detect hidden bombs. 

When the century began, we were sure of 
ourselves. ‘The philosophy of Herbert Spencer 


about the inevitability of progress we had ac- 
‘cepted as final. In every way and every day, we 


were getting better and better. Civilization was 
thought of as a chambered nautilus, climbing in 
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Those who have been as lights 


in their several generations 


never took counsel of fear. 


JOSEPH R. SIZOO 


President, New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


a spiral ascent from one spacious room to another 
until at last we would reach ‘“‘a dome more vast” 
when we would experience complete freedom 
and prosperity. 


Wi: ARE not so sure of ourselves today, and not 
many are sitting in the seats of selfconfidence. 
‘The dream of grandeur was apparently greater 
than the grandeur of the dream. ‘The story of the 
last 50 years has not been an upward ascent, but 
more often a descent into darkness and confusion. 

There is no great reason for boasting when we 
are reminded by historians that the European 
nations alone fought more than 74 wars in the 
first 30 years of the ‘Twentieth Century. ‘There is 
little occasion for cheering to be informed that 
if all the people on the North American conti- 
nent were suddenly swept away by some cruel 
force of nature, it would not be equal to the 
number who have died by reason of the wars 
fought in the first half of the century. 

But are we to believe that nothing better can 
come to pass? Is all this travail and search for 
truth, freedom, and justice to be in vain? Does 
the highway of the King of Kings lead us only to 
a blind alley? Has God given us life only to mock 
us? Is this to be the final end of those who give 
the last full measure of devotion? Does the road 
have no turning? Is this what the Creator of the 
world has brought us to? 

Believe me, there are two perils which have al- 
ways confronted civilization. The one is the peril 
which comes in the hour of prosperity; the other 
is the peril which comes in the day of adversity. 
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Now, the peril of prosperity is arrogance, but the 
peril of adversity is cowardice. We are in des- 
perate need of the recovery of faith. 


CuHosE who have been as lights in their several 
generations never took counsel of fear. In every 
century and country, there have arisen remark- 
able men whose depth of understanding, whose 
clarity of vision, and whose courageous imagina- 
tion have led mankind out of slavery and dark- 
ness into freedom and light. 

They addressed themselves to the building of 
a better day. ‘They refused to accept issues which 
were evil as final. It may have been there was a 
new continent to discover, a new law to be writ- 
ten, a new cure to be found, a new political 
technic to be established, or a new truth to be 
revealed. Like wise men of old, they went out 
patiently believing that one day the star would 
halt over the Bethlehem of a better world. 

Something of that must happen to our time 
again. The hope of the world is in the hands of 
those who with a brave faith have courage to 
face the unknown. That way of life, however, is 
never easy. It is full of hazards. It may well be 
that in some hour when you least expect it some 
heartbreak will explode in your face, some an- 
guish will catch up with you, or some evil seem 
to rub you out. 

The world spends one-half of its time praying 
for deliverers and the other half in nailing them 
to the cross. But one cannot bargain with faith. 
The moment you draw the line somewhere, be- 
yond which you will not go, then it ceases to be 
faith and you live with expediency. ‘The life that 
protects itself behind iron curtains has no future. 
Iron curtains of whatever nature are not symbols 
of faith, but symbols of defeatism. ““No man, hav- 
ing put his hand to the plough and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of God.” 

I recall a conversation I had many years ago 
with William Jennings Bryan. Many people vio- 
lently disagreed with him in his convictions, but 
he never lost a friendship because of this. He 
quoted one of his favorite sentences of the New 
Testament, “I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith.” 

Hold fast to that, to the end of the end. You 
can act as if you have nothing to lose and you 
can live as tho nothing can throw you. You will 
write as tho angels guide your hand and sing as 
tho choirs invisible warble in your soul. 
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Priority for 
Education 


The fight for better schools must not 


slacken, say the National Citizens 


Commission and prominent lay leaders. 


ryvue National Citizens Commission 

| for the Public Schools is calling 
upon Americans to continue to fight 
tor better public schools during the 
period of mobilization, Warren Aus 
tin, Bernard Baruch, Dwight D. 
Fisenhower, and Eleanor Roosevelt 
have issued statements supporting 
the stand of the 36-member commis 
sion. 

Fora vear and a hall, the commis 
sion, & nonprofit organization — fi- 
nanced by the Carnegie Corporation 
ind the Rockefeller Foundation, has 
encouraged participation of all citi 
zens in public-school improvement. 
Roy E. Larsen, president of Time 
Inc., is the chairman and Henry 
Loy, Jr. is the executive director of 
the commission. 


For Valid Reasons 


In urging the fight for bette 
schools during mobilization, the 
commission says, “There are two 
compelling reasons for pressing our 
efforts for better education. One is 
that this work is vet far from. fin- 
ished. The second is that this work 
tests and measures the integrity of 
our own democratic purpose. 

“OF course, it will be necessary to 
adapt our plans for our schools to 
the immediate requirements of our 
expanding program for defense. But 
those who are in the fight for better 
schools should be alert to secure for 
our schools a top priority in the new 
lineup of civilian activities that lies 
ahead. 

“The conflict in Korea is obvious- 
ly a part of a much wider one which 
has been smoldering for many years 
and which cannot be expected to die 
down in the immediate future. We 
are faced with the necessity of simul- 
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taneously continuing our construc- 
tive peacetime work and defending 
ourselves during many long years of 
tension. If, by threatening us, our 
enemies were able to make us aban- 
don the efforts necessary to maintain 
and improve our free society, they 
would by threats alone have won a 
major victory. 

“It is our public schools which 
must bear the main responsibility 
for maintaining an educated people 
here. It would be tragic indeed if 
we neglected them when we need 
them most.” 


Seeing in the Same Light 


Supporting the statement issued 
by the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools are the 
following comments by four leading 
American citizens: 


General Eisen- 
hower: “To neglect 
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our school system 
would be a_ crime 
against the future. 
Such neglect could 
well be more disas- 
trous to all our free- 
doms than the most formidable 
armed assault on our physical de- 





tenses. 

“When real peace is achieved—as 
it surely will be, however distant it 
may now seem—this will be a nation 
of better citizens, more conscious of 
their blessings, more resolute in their 
responsibilities, more dedicated to 
their freedoms, if even in these crisis- 
days we are vigilant that our school 
system continues to improve in phy- 
sical facilities, in the caliber of its 
teaching staff, in education for citi- 
zenship. 


Where our schools are concerned, 
no external threat can excuse negli- 
gence; no menace can justify a halt 


to progress.” 


Wr. Austin: “There 
need not be world 
war, but the strength 
of the free world must 
increase—spiritually 
and physically. Amer- 
ican education car- 





ries a heavy responsi- 
bility for contributing to — this 
strength. 

“As I see it, this means that the 
nation must give high priority to its 
educational system. ‘The needs of the 
country today cannot be met by 
schools adequate only for the de- 
mands of yesterday, The quality of 
teachers and buildings must be com- 
mensurate with education’s height- 
ened responsibility. 

“Building a stronger educational 
system demands wide citizen support.” 


Mr. Baruch: “1 owe 
one of my greatest 
debts to the teachers 
of my boyhood and 
feel that our teachers 
do most for our so- 





ciety and are recog- 
s nized least. They have 
molded the character and conscience 
of the nation and implanted our 
people with ethics, decency, char- 
acter, and the will to do our best. 

“We certainly must continue to 
strengthen the role played by our 
teachers in our schools. Education 
will help our citizens to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, and 
thus better our chances for freedom.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt: “in 
spite of the necessity 
to increase our ex- 
penditures for na- 
tional defense, we 
must not curtail ex- 
penditures for con- 
structive work and 
our progress in pro- 
viding educational opportunities for 
our children. The success of democ- 
racy depends upon an enlightened 
citizenry, and as the world grows 
more complex, it is even more im- 
portant to continue our efforts in the 
field of public education.” 
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Children Need 
Subjectmatter! 


Capitalize on children’s thirst 
and capacity for knowledge, 
and choose subjectmatter in 
keeping with their development. 


CELIA BURNS STENDLER 


r is fashionable in some educa- 

tional circles to look upon sub- 
jectmatter as nonrespectable. Indeed, 
should Miss Robinson, the sixth- 
grade teacher in Elmwood School, 
be asked what subjectmatter she 
plans to teach in any given year, the 
cliché that is considered proper to 
utter is, “But 1 don't teach subject- 
matter. I teach children.” 

It is my thesis that such a di- 
chotomy between subjectmatter and 
children is indefensible. Children 
need subjectmatter. 


A Background of Information 


To understand children’s need for 
subjectmatter, we can turn to obser- 
vations of children in out-of-school 
situations. Their persistence in ques- 
tioning, particularly at a younger 
level, is an indication of their strong 
desire to build up a background of 
information in many fields. 

In a recent volume on the educa- 
tion of young children, one author 
reports on a record kept by the 
mother of a seven-year-old of the 
kinds of subjectmatter acquired by 
her daughter in the course of one 
day. Here some of the things the 
child learned: 

[1] If you step on a rusty nail, 
you should play safe and have a 





Dr. Stendler is associate professor of educa 
tion at the University of Illinois. She has 
also taught, at New York State Normal 
School and Columbia University. 
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tetanus shot. (A 
friend had this ex- 
perience.) 

[2] If the weeds 
on a neighboring empty lot bother 
you, you can call the street depart- 
ment, and it will send out a machine 
to cut them. The man who owns the 
lot has to pay. (The child overheard 
a neighbor who was complaining 
about the weeds on an adjoining lot.) 

[3] When the city installs electric 
lights on a street, the property- 
owners on that street have to pay. 
(An article in the local newspaper 
discussed within the family circle 
occasioned this learning.) 

[4] If you want to go to school in 
Urbana and you live in Champaign, 
you have to pay to do so. 

[5] It costs more to send a lette: 
airmail than it does regular mail. 

(The child wanted to send a letter 
to her grandmother by airmail.) 

At an older age level, we can turn 
to Harry, a 13-year-old who has an 
avid interest in science. Tluree years 
ago, he covered the subjectmatter 
now being offered in his eighth- 
grade, so Harry pursues his interest 
after school hours. 

Several evenings a week, you can 
find him and his pals in Harry’s 
basement. There, with the aid of 
some college texts, they push back 
the boundaries of their knowledge of 
science thru reading, experimenta- 
tion, and discussion. 







































Children need subjectimatter; in- 
deed, we could not keep it away 
from them at any age level even if 
we wanted to. Thirst for knowledge 
in children is well-nigh unquench- 
able in school and out. Fortunately, 
many schools are recognizing their 
responsibility for meeting this need. 

But while I maintain that subject- 
matter and children go hand-in- 
hand, this does not mean that I en- 
dorse all subjectmatter for children. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
for example, are frequently con- 
sidered proper subjectmatter for the 
primary grades. 
skills. 

Certainly, the skills have a_ place 
in the curriculum, but skills should 
not be confused with subjectmatte: 
A school curriculum which empha 
sizes the skills only is neglecting the 
tremendous thirst and capacity for 
knowledge of the young child. 

A few schools have attempted to 
base a program upon expressed in 
terests of children; that is, they have 
waited for students to express a de 
sire for a particular body of infor- 
mation before it is taught. 

Children acquire much of infor- 
mation in this manner in their out- 
of-school lives, but such an inschool 
program would mean that important 


jut they are largely 
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areas of Knowledge would be over- 
looked. If we had to wait for chil- 
dren to express an interest in learn- 
ing about freedom of speech, for 
example, the teaching of one of our 
hasic concepts might be neglected. 


Selection of Subjectmatter 


If we consider the main job of the 
schools to bring about changes in 
behavior in keeping with democratic 
ideals, then what we teach must be 
in line with this purpose. Some prin- 
ciples to guide in the selection of 
subjectmatter follow: 

[1] Is the subjectmatter related to 
the interests and developmental 
needs of children? 

We have already rejected interest 
as the sole criterion for selecting 
subjectmatter, but we need to avoid 
the opposite extreme of rejecting it 
completely, Unfortunately, there are 
still classrooms where the notion pre- 
vails that it is good for children to 
study something in which they have 
no interest, that if the work is un- 
pleasant and uninteresting it is bet- 
ter preparation for life’s tasks. 

Yet, research findings indicate that 
children learn faster and more efh- 
ciently when they are interested in 
what they learn or when they see a 
need for it. Psychologists have de- 
scribed what tasks are peculiar to 
different stages of development from 
the child’s point of view. 

‘The child beginning school, fon 
example, faces the tasks of weaning 
himself from home, curbing his ag- 
gression, adjusting to a large group 
of children, accepting the teacher as 
a new socializing agent and being 
accepted by her, and conforming to 
school mores. The teacher can help 
him with these tasks by providing 
subjectmatter which will serve to 
give him insight into himself. 

What she does, in effect, is teach 
psychology to her five-, six-, and 
seven-year-olds, Stories such as “The 
One Hundred Dresses” can be read 
and can serve as a springboard for 
discussion of how children feel when 
they are left out of a group. 

Role-playing, where children act 
out problem situations such as a 
fight on the playground, can help 
children see themselves as others see 
them. It can also serve to prepare 
children for the school doctor’s ex- 
amination or to release tensions 
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stored up during a substitute teach- 
er’s day. 

Phruout his clementary and high- 
school years, the student needs help 
in understanding himselt and others. 
He needs to know about individual 
differences in growth patterns so that 
he is not disturbed by being the first 
or last boy in his group whose voice 
changes. He needs to know what is 
inhemted and what ts not, to the best 
of modern knowledge; about family 
relationships; boy-girl problems; so- 
cial-class differences: and the like. 

[2] Does the subjectmatter meet 
the test of social reality? 

During World War Il, an Ohio 
teacher sent her husband, who was 
stationed in North Africa, a copy of 
a popular tourth-grade social-studies 
text featuring travel geography, with 


Facts do not cease to exist be- 
eause they are ignored. 


—Aldous Huxley 


one section devoted to lite on the 
deserts of North Africa. The G.1. 
wrote back, ““Uhat stuff is fantastic. 
Do you really teach it to kids? We 
think it’s funnier than the comics.” 

Subjectmatter must be true, inso- 
far as we know the truth, to meet the 
test of social reality, but it must also 
be appropriate to the group being 
taught. It does little good to preach 
the advantages, if any, of daily baths 
to children without running water; 
to teach the importance of orange 
juice as a source of Vitamin C when 
oranges are too expensive for our 
pupils. Far better to be realistic in 
our health teaching and to emphasize 
ways of keeping well which are pos- 
sible of attainment. 

[3] Does the subjectmatter con- 
tribute to the child’s understanding 
of his world? 

Not history for history’s sake, but 
history because it helps to explain 
the present; not literature for the 
sake of literature, but literature for 
beauty, enjoyment, and understand- 
ing of self and others. Much of our 
traditional subjectmatter fails to 
meet this criterion. 

[4] Is the subjectmatter in keep- 
ing with democratic ideals? 

There are some shocking ex- 
amples of prejudice in highschool 


texts. Just as shocking, however, are 
our sins of omission. We need to do 
far more teaching of the meaning of 
democracy than we have done, 

We need to teach the worth of 
each individual, the meaning of our 
freedoms, the responsibility that 
goes with them. The teacher trains 
democratic citizens partly by being 
a democratic person herself, partly 
by setting up the classroom so that 
children can practice democratic liv- 
ing, but also by teaching the subject- 
matter of ‘democracy. 


Vethod of Presentation 


Children need subjectmatter that 
will meet these criteria, but even 
this requirement is not enough. The 
method ol presentation is also im- 
portant. 

Phe good teacher does not attempt 
an organization of —subjectmatter 
which might seem logical to an adult 
mind. Rather, the organization is 
psychological; children acquire sub- 
jectmatter as they solve problems 
and find answers to questions which 
they have a part in planning. 

Phe sixth-grade teacher, for ex- 
ample, who has introduced the topic, 
“Local Community at Work,” does 
not attempt a chronological ap- 
proach. He does not go back in his- 
tory to find how people earned a 
living at different times. Instead, 
he opens up the topic with the class. 
Then, the pupils raise questions and 
pose problems. The answers which 
students find may be drawn from 
many disciplines; the new subject- 
matter is rarely pure in the sense of 
being derived from only one field. 


Evaluation 

The story is often told of the child 
who comes home from schoo! and is 
asked by his parent what he learned 
that day. “Nothing,” the child re- 
plies. Perhaps we should take the 
story more seriously. 

One evaluation to be made at the 
end of each school day might be, 
“What did the children learn to- 
day?”’--not in terms of reading skills 
or list of spelling words or number 
facts or dates, but what vital, chal- 
lenging knowledge did they acquire? 
If we can answer this question posi- 
tively, we have contributed to an 
important intellectual need which 
all children have. 
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F TEACHERS and parents are to un- 
I derstand and to nourish the 
unique development of each child, 
they must recognize the difference 
and also the relationship between 
the school they see psychologically 
and the school the child sees. 

The school for each child is a liv- 
ing and learning process. ‘The mean- 
ings and directive values of a school 
exist only in moments of interacting 
and awareness when the child is 
striving to accomplish the task at 
hand. 


His Own Creation 

Each child, a unique personality, 
is responding continuously to the 
interpretations that he creates as he 
interacts with teacher, classmates, 
curriculum situations, or parents. 
The child can live and can learn only 
in the school of his own psychologi- 
cal creation. 
materials, 
and instructional methods are effec- 
tive in the degree that they motivate 
and assist cach child to discovei 
meanings, to develop work-study 
skills, and to form attitudes that pro- 
duce adequacy and security in living 
and working with other individuals 
engaged in enjoying and in advanc- 
ing the American way of life. 

Teaching is a thoughtful process 
ol mature guidance. 
complex 


Classroom experiences, 


Learning is a 
personal and 
social living and becoming. Instruc- 
tional methods condition the class- 
room environment and also influ- 
ence the psychological behaving of 
every pupil. The teacher can supply 
experiences and encouragement that 
assist the learner in discovering and 
in developing ways to learn best 
suited to his uniqueness and matura- 
tion. 


process of 


No two pupils respond in the same 
way to the same teacher. This is be- 
cause each is responding to the 
teacher he himself creates psychologi- 
cally. Pupils do not learn the same 
content or employ the same methods 
in carrying on the chain of living 
and learning experiences. It is easier 
to observe and to appraise the ex- 
pressive results of learning than it is 
to understand and to guide the psy- 
chological behaving that the child 





Popular as both author and speaker, Dr. 
McSwain is dean of University College, 
Northwestern University, Chicago campus. 
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His Own School 


There is a difference between the school an 
adult sees psychologically and the same school 


as the child sees it. 


How may the teacher 


help the child as he creates his own school? 


experiences in all living and learning 
situations. 

Teaching takes place in the ex- 
ternal environment of the child. 
Learning takes place in the “private” 
school in which the child lives. 

Instructional methods that stress 
the authority of the teacher, that cen- 
ter learning in the textbook, that em- 
phasize memorizing and drill, and 
that place evaluation in the teacher 
rather than in the learning process 
violate the principles of democratic 
teaching and learning. Selfeducation 
and respect for the dignity and 
uniqueness of the child are inter- 
dependent. 

The professional guidance of the 
teacher should stimulate the pupil’s 
curiosity and should assist the learn- 
er in identifying former learnings 
as means in dealing with new situa- 
tions. The teacher can also be of as- 
sistance in helping the pupil to ap- 
praise new meanings, strive for 
higher standards of work, and ap- 
praise the personal and social conse- 
quences of applied learnings. 


His Own Teacher 


The child, if he is to discover and 
to cherish democratic freedom, must 
be his own teacher. He must experi- 
ence meaningful purpose and func- 
tional adequacy in living and learn- 
ing in the school of his own creation. 
The methods he finds effective in 
each experiencing situation condi- 
tion his understanding and applica- 
tion of the ideas, meanings, and skills 
learned. The external curriculum 
located in books, in materials, or in 
the teacher’s language serve as re- 
source aids in selfeducation. Sub- 
jectmatter and work-study skills for 
each learner exist only in this psy- 
chological behaving. 


E. T. McSWAIN 


In the degree that pupils, each for 
himself, discover, develop, and accept 
ideas, information, values, and skills 
similar to those understood by 
teachers and parents are they able to 
find competency and security in cop- 
ing with the cultures of adults. The 
mental diet designed by teachers and 
administrators may be similar in the 
external environment to all pupils. 
However, each child creates his own 
interpretative responses. The learn- 
ings that he accepts as meaningful 
must be identified by him with the 
needs, development rate, and feel- 
ings that exist only in his own psy- 
chological; created school and life. 

Each curriculum subject exists 
only in the living and learning proc- 
ess. The reality of the curriculum 
consists of the accepted learnings 
that each pupil finds useful in satis 
fying his needs and in coping with 
his interpretation of the 
ments and expressive 


require- 
behavior of 
adults. Each child must create with 
or without the assistance of the 
teacher his own curriculum content 
and work-study skills. 

If the concept is valid that the 
child’s school is a living and learning 
process of experiencing that takes 
place in a selected environment, then 
it is reasonable that no two pupils 
interact ideationally to the 
teacher or the same curriculum. 

Likewise, it must be understood 
that children learn at different rates 
and in different ways. There can be 
no one learning method for all pu- 
pils. Instruction may be given in 
group settings, but if it is to be effec- 
tive it must be adapted to the 
uniqueness of each pupil. In each 
living and learning situation, there 
cannot be an “average” child. 

Each classroom is a community; 


same 
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Vie aningtul eXpPerh 1k 
ing must be provided so that pupils 
may discover and may accept the 
values and technics essential in dem 
oOcrath citizenship, A climate ol 
group-inindedin SS Ol dlemocrati co 
operation can emerge in the class. 
room only when the values and tech- 
mics cwyre accepted and used in the 


psy hologiu al behav ing ot ead h pupil. 


Helping the Pupil 
L he teacher rhtay ask, Hi LY) vila I 


° } “ape ” 23 l 
more effecttwwely help the pupti as ne 
a ; ; 
creates his own psychological school, 

7 ? 
learning methods, and curriculum 
onte nt?” 

Ty] here 1s no substitute for a 


cheertul mental-hygiene climate in 
the classroom. The teacher’s person- 
ality does influence the psychological 
responding of the child. What the 
pupil thinks and teels toward the 
personal behaving of the teacher con- 
ditions the nature of his created rela 
tions with his teacher. 

(2| Lake ample time to assist pu 
pils to develop readiness for learning 
in every lesson situation, Stimulate 
them to become curious, to ask direc- 
tive questions, and to recognize 
meaningful purpose for each learn- 
inp situation. 

{3] Be careful to use language that 
pupils can understand easily. Many 
pupils get off to a slow start and 
make slow progress in learning be- 
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cause they did not ercate a meaning 
tul understanding of the teacher's 


directions or assigmments. 


jt) Encourage 


} 


pupils to ask to 


when che Y «are 


LSSISLALICe contused. 


Many pupils may sa 


that they 


they know o1 
understand the assignment 
when they do not tor the reason that 
they fear revealing their true psycho 


logical status. Foste1 pupil-teachei 


confidence. 

{5| Give pupils sufficient time to 
do the work at hand. Children can- 
not do their best thinking when they 
teel rushed o1 crowded. Quality ot 
individual learning is more effective 
than quantity of curriculum covered, 

[6] Watch caretully to detect any 
outward signs of nervous fatigue. 
Pupils, when mentally tired or under 
long strain, experience increased dif- 
ficulty in learning. Psychological 
fatigue can cause many undesirable 
problems for child and teacher. 

17] Do not hesitate to give pupils 
frequent relaxation periods. ‘The op- 
portunity to be relieved from the 
application of mental energy may 
produce improvement in attentive, 
meaningful learning. 

(8] Take time to guide pupils in 
discussing the psychology of learning 
and how they may improve indi- 
vidual methods. The teacher can 
provide the guidance, but each pupil 
must diagnose and must correct his 
own methods of learning. 


Each child creates 
his own school out 
of the meanings 
and feelings that 
emerge during his 
interpretative inter- 
acting with events 
and people in his 
external environ- 
ments. 


9) Select wisely and use frequently 
audio-visual materials to assist pupils 
understanding 
new ideas, information, or general 


in discovering and 


izations. 
110} Seek to tind 


give recognition and encouragement 


ypportunity to 


for effort and also for achievement. 

LL] Use sparingly artificial devices 
to secure interest or response. Grades, 
marks, stars, and grouping must be 
appraised in terms of their influence 
on the intrinsic school in which the 
pupil lives. Artificial awards are often 
wages paid tor skill in memorizing 
and ready conformity to the teacher. 

{12] Interpret and use protession- 
ally the knowledge of a pupil’s intel- 
ligence quotient or achievement 
This information 
changes in the pupil created in the 
mind of the teacher and enables him 
to provide better guidance. 


score. produc cS 


[13] Provide time and guidance 
when pupils may discuss impersonal- 
ly problems that they experience in 
living and working with other per- 
sons in the home and in the school. 

[14] Utilize every means to help 
pupils to discover interests, mean- 
ings, and success in their classroom 
activities. Each child is developing a 
personality during the hours he in- 
teracts with the teacher and the cur- 
riculum, He also is continuously cre- 
ating and appraising in his “private” 
classroom and school. 
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MPORTANT issues not immediately 
l educational in character which 
await action by Congress include ex- 
pansion of the national prepared- 
ness program, new tax measures, 
Hawaii and Alaska statehood, uni- 
versal military training, the draft, 
and others. A large amount of un- 
finished business in the field of edu- 
cation also awaits action. 


New School Laws 


However, the Eighty-First Con- 
eress did make some progress in the 
ficld of education: 


Public Law [hereatter abbreviated 
to PL] 327 authorizes the Secretary 
of State to extend federal aid to 
some 2200 qualified Chinese students 
in 408 colleges and universities in 
the United States. 


PL265 permits future payments 
by Finland on her debt to the United 
States to be used for the exchange of 
students, teachers, and 
tween the two countries... 


others be- 


PL352 authorizes advances by the 
Administrator of General Services to 
help plan public works. 


PL462 extends the benefits of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946 
to the Virgin Islands. 


PL475 authorizes federal loans for 
student and faculty housing to edu- 
cational institutions. 


PL507 sets up the National Science 
Foundation. 


PL535, Title Il, extends types of 


assistance similar and in addition to 
those authorized in PL327. 


PL571 relates to federal payments 
to educational institutions enroling 
veterans, and to other purposes, 


PL588 authorizes federal funds to 
continue nursery schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. PL854 provides 
for the exchange of teachers between 
the District and countries abroad. 

PL610 regulates educational 
courses taken by veterans, and other 


matters as well. 


PL734 exempts public employes 
under local and state retirement 
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Education and Congress 


Finished and unfinished business 


systems from the provisions of the 
Social Security Act. 


PL759 authorizes federal aid in 
the amount of $83,500,000 for the 
school lunch program. , 


PL771 increases payments to per- 
sonnel of the armed services for de- 
pendents, including children and 
others. 


PL779 makes possible the “annual 
deferment from (military) training 
and service” of certain students. 


PL814 denies exemption from fed- 
eral taxes to certain business enter- 
prises operated by educational insti- 
tutions. 


PL815 provides federal funds for 
school construction in war-impacted 
school districts. The same law au- 
thorizes a nationwide inventory and 
survey of existing and needed school 
facilities. 


PL861 sets up a trust fund to aid 
Iranian students enrolled in United 
States institutions of higher learning. 


PL874 provides federal aid for 
public-school maintenance and op- 
eration in war-impacted school dis- 
tricts. 


[Copies of the foregoing laws may 
be procured upon request from your 
Congressman or from one of your 
United States Senators. | 


Unfinished Business 

The roster of new school laws 
enumerated above evidences the 
fact that Congress recognizes educa- 
tion as a public service for which it 
has a definite responsibility. 

Many of the most important edu- 
cational objectives before the nation 
were not affected by the work of the 
Eighty-First Congress: general fed- 
eral aid for public elementary and 
secondary schools; direct aid to the 


states and localities in financing 


school construction; and aid to as- 
sist capable students to continue 
their education beyond highschool. 

Other issues resting upon the door- 
steps of the Eighty-Second Congress 
include the status of the US Office 
of Education, federal aid for special 
areas such as medical and nurse edu- 
cation, and health 
services for children. 

The highest level tasks to be ac- 
complished in the field of education 
today are to make good schools of 
poor ones, to enrol all school-age 
children, and to provide adequate 
plant facilities. The first need is well- 
qualified teachers. There can be no 
real school without competent teach- 
ers. 


education and 


Qualifying Factors 


Analysts of the November election 
generally conclude that the Eighty- 
Second Congress will be more con- 
servative, 

No factor in national prepared- 
ness is more essential, however, than 
education. Educated citizens are the 
very foundation of national security. 
The most vulnerable point in oun 
national policy directed at successful 
defense and world leadership is not 
any lack of natural resources or of 
ability to process the materials re- 
quired for safety and _ prosperity. 
The point of greatest threat and 
danger is in the millions of children 
who are scheduled under present 
handicaps for illiteracy or near- 
illiteracy. 

It is a remarkable commentary 
that many of our Congressional lead- 
ers are slow to grasp this cardinal 
fact, which was strikingly clear to the 
founders of our republic. To empha- 
size this truth and to make it stand 
out in the boldness and clarity it 
merits is one of the immediate, chief 
tasks of all who are engaged in the 
education of our youth. 

—R. B. MARSTON, director, NEA 
Legislative-Federal Relations Divi- 
sion. 
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Such pictures told “The Pennsylvania Story. ~ 


bus was just pulling away 


ce 
. when two policemen motioned 


he driver to wait. \s he did So, the 
officers entered the bus, one remain 
ing at the door while the other ap- 


proached me. Would I step outside? 
Ot course. 

Che questions were polite enough. 
Where was I from? What was I doing 
in Oil City? Why did I have two 
cameras? Who authorized me to take 
pictures? It seemed that I was indeed 
under suspicion. For hours, I had 
been circling the town, photograph- 
ing Oil Creek, the railroad station, 
and the teaming activity of this stra- 
tegic oil-producing center of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Fortunately, I had two letters of 
introduction, and as these were be- 
ing scrutinized I wondered why I 


had not been challenged long before 


Mr. Bookbinder is special assistant to the 
art director of Philadelphia Public 
Schools. For a comprehensive report on a 
single program of the type described here, 
see Journal of the National Art Education 
Association fa ‘ ytember-Octobe 1949. 


the 


H60 


this. For weeks, lL had been traveling 
hills, dodgy 
peopl 


thru the state, climbing 
ing trains, questioning 
then 


on 


way to and from mines and 
steel mills and photographing as | 
went, 

My papers were in order. One was 
a letter from the superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Public Schools, the 
other trom the chairman of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
Both vouched for me, stating that I 
was engaged in collecting material 
on the state 
in the schools. 


of Pennsylvania for use 

Satisfied, the officers dismissed me, 
and I reentered the where | 
could not quite decide whether the 
other occupants were annoyed at the 
delay or intrigued by the idea that 
the man with the two cameras might 
turn out to be a questionable char- 
acter. 

I was glad to sit down. Having re- 
cently photographed Pittsburgh (at 
midnight and again at dawn), the 
deep pits of Scranton’s anthracite 


bus, 





WHEN BETTER STORIES 


The Arts 


More efficient learn- 
ing is the result of 
audio-visual presenta- 


tions in Philadelphia. 


JACK BOOKBINDER 


mines, and walked miles to find 
where a certain Colonel Drake had 
dug America’s first oil well, [ was 
tired. 


But as a result of my photograph- 
ing expedition, | had 326 color slides 
depicting the 
the Keystone 


story and the glory of 
State. The 
synochronized music and narration, 
are bringing this story to Philadel- 
phians. Something like 100,000 peo- 
ple in all are expected to see it in 


slides, with 


museums and school auditoriums. 


Vew Use of Materials 


his project is an outgrowth of a 
program presented about five years 
ago by the Division of Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts of the Philadelphia 
Board of Public Education and the 
Education Division of the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art. The presenta- 
tation, Latin 
slides 


called “Looking at 
color 


and music recordings obtained trom 


America,” consisted ot 


indi- 
vidual collections. Pupils were trans- 


such sources as museums and 


ported thru sight and sound into the 
very spirit of the land and peoples 
of Latin America. 

The descriptive narrative which 
accompanied the presentation of 
slides and music in the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art was friendly and in- 
formal. The speaker constantly in- 
duced audience participation, espe- 
cially song. The result was a far cry 
from the traditional museum visit, 
with its too-diverse attractions and 
tired feet. This audio-visual supple- 
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ARE TOLD 


Will Tell Them 


mentation of the usual observation 
of exhibits made the day more mean- 
ingful for the pupils. 

That was in January 1945. By 
April 1948, the schools and the mu- 
seum had collaborated on three more 
programs and had served more than 
83,000 students, teachers, parents, 
and other visitors. All programs were 
presented in the museum and were 
based largely on museum materials, 

Meanwhile, the nature of the pro- 
grams had grown in scope, variety, 
and attendance. The Latin American 
program was given 14 times, “Look- 
ing at France” 31, “Looking at 
China” 47, and “Looking at the 
USA” 119 times. 

With experience, the integration 
of the slides, music, and commentary 
became more complex and more ef- 
fective. Problems relating to notices 
to schools, scheduling of visits to the 
museum, and transportation of stu- 
dents to and from the museum were 
eradually resolved. 

Soon it became evident that this 
method could be applied to other 
ficlds and could utilize resources be- 
yond those of any one museum. As 
a result, a series of programs was 
arranged in collaboration with the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
which is especially rich in the arts of 
the Latin American republics. An 
altogether new program, “Latin 
America thru the Arts” was arranged 
for May and June of 1948. 


Taking Our Own Pictures 


The first program for which we 
made our own slides we called “Mex- 
ico thru the Arts.” To do this, I 
obtained a grant from the United 
Nations Council in Philadelphia en- 
abling me to travel in Mexico and 
to photograph such material as 
would give a comprehensive picture 
of the land and its people. 

Since then, we have continued 
taking pictures as dictated by the 
needs of each particular story. “The 
Pennsylvania Story” mentioned 
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earlier, represents anothet such de- 
parture from museum collaboration. 

After several years work with the 
two museums, we felt that to serve 
schools on a broader basis two kinds 
of programs were needed: one, in 
which the point of departure would 
be the art treasures available within 
a given museum; the other, the kind 
of program that would be more com- 
prehensive in scope and independent 
of gallery visits. hus, our programs 
were broadened to include not mere- 
ly slides pertaining to a museum 
display, but slides on any topic or 
field in which the schools and com- 
munity showed an interest. In other 
words, it was felt that such presenta- 
tions could stand alone; they need 
not merely supplement 
visits. 


museum 


This decision to broaden our pre- 
sentations and bring them into the 
school auditoriums made it necessary 
for us to buy anrplification and pro- 
jection equipment. However, the 
new plan did eliminate to a great 
degree the difficulty and expense of 
student transportation. 

Of course, each type of program 
has its own rather obvious advan- 
tages. It goes without saying that we 
are continuing to plan other pro- 
grams with both the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art and the University 
Museum. 


It Adds Up 


Certain conclusions may now b¢ 
drawn about the enriched museum 
visits and the straight audio-visual 
auditorium programs. The enthusi- 
asm of students and teachers, as ex- 
pressed verbally and by letters and 
especially by the rapidly growing in- 
crease in attendance at these museum 
programs, proves that museums can 
be made to resound with the life and 
spirit embodied in their works of art. 

The use of various arts in an in- 
tegrated, organized fashion to drama- 
tize the story of cities and nations in 
auditorium programs can highlight 


and even summarize the work that is 
done in the classroom. The use of 
specially trained people, with suff- 
cient time for research and prepara- 
tion, is amply justified in terms of 
the quality of performance and the 
number of people served. 

Again and again, leaders in the 
industrial and cultural life of the 
community have expressed their ap- 
proval and respect for the leadership 
taken by the schools and for the way 
the museums have cooperated with 
us. Directors and curators, docents 
and guards have all shown a read- 
iness to offer whatever help they 
could. 

The Division of Fine and Indus- 
trial Arts of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education has been able to head 
up this work in large measure be- 
cause the Division of Visual Educa- 
tion provides a projectionist, special 
recordings, and technical advice; the 
Division of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation arranges for dance groups 
when needed for a program; and the 
Music Division makes its store of re- 
cordings and manuscripts 
available. 

Emeline C. Weakley, attached to 
the Division of Fine and Industrial 
Arts, is responsible for research and 
for music pertaining to the story 
being planned. During the actual 
program, she leads the audience in 
songs and operates the turntable for 
the musical accompaniment. 


freely 


{ Happy Combination 


Museums, with all their wealth 
and their experts, truly function only 
at the point where the art treasures 
in their care touch and enrich a visi- 
tor’s experience. Schools are an or- 
ganized body of potential visitors 
with experiences that need to be 
touched, with lives that need enrich- 
ing. It is two of one and two of the 
other. Brought together, they make 
a happy four. 
The story of nations, states, and 
cities needs to be told. The growth 
and contributions of all peoples, 
once recognized, help minimize the 
prejudice and ignorance against 
which all education labors. But this 
cannot be done by talk alone. All the 
senses need to be touched and thru 
them the feelings. That is why we 
can be fairly certain that when bette 
stories are told the arts will tell them. 
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No More Roman Holidays! 


{HOW MANSHIP and high pressure 
S methods are not the sole property 
of the advertising field. Uhey are be- 
ing used in an area which is endan- 
vering the general wellare of many 
clernentary-school boys and girls. 

Promoting the recreational and 
leisuretime activities of immature 
children in highly organized and 
competitive programs either in 
school or out is unsound. has been 
frowned upon by American Medical 
Association, Society ot State Direc- 
tors olf Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation, and other leaders in 


Mr. Houston is director of Physical and 
Healt! Education and Youth Services 
Branch f the Los dngeles City Schools. He 
as } ical-educatior teacher for 13 


the fields of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. 

My purpose in this article is to ask 
a few questions with the idea of stim 
ulating a more thoro discussion of 
the problem. 


Undeniable {ppeal 


In general, such organized outot- 
school sports activities for youth were 
conceived as an advertising medium. 
Children have a ready appeal for the 
public. Usually such time-honored 
“for prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency,” “for under-privi- 
leged youth,” and “take the kids off 
the streets” accompany the promo- 
tion of the program. 


phrases as: 


There is some good in each of the 


“organized” outofschool activities, 





Leaders Say... 


HichLy organized competitive 
athletic leagues are not desirable 
for children and youth of elemen- 
tary and junior highschool age 
[grades 1-8]. Physical education in 
elementary and junior highschools 
should stress a wellrounded pro- 
eram of instruction for all children 
and—tor as many as possible—an 
interesting, extensive program of 
intramural competition on team, 
dual, and individual sports supple- 
mented by sports days and play 
days. In schools where intramural 
competition is’ not permissible, 
sports days and play days should be 
given particulay emphasis. 

All athletic competition should 
be conducted in accordance with 
the needs, capabilities, and inter- 
ests of growing children. 

From A Plattorm for Phys- 
ical Education, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 


IN 1946, the Society of State Di- 
rectors for Health and Physical 
Education passed the following re- 
solution: “Inasmuch as pupils be- 
low the tenth grade are in the 
midst of the period of most rapid 
vrowth, with the consequent bodily 


Ho? 


weaknesses and maladjustments, 
partial ossification of the bones, 
mental and’ emotional stresses, phy- 
siological readjustments, and the 
like, be it, therefore, resolved that 
the leaders in the field of physic: i] 
education should do all in their 
power to discourage interscholastis 
competition at this age level be- 
cause of its strenuous nature. 

“Be it further resolved that where 
school systems continue to foster a 
program of interscholastic-sports 
competition for pupils below the 
tenth grade, that they be urged to 
limit it to pupils who are physio- 
logically mature as measured by 
Roe ntgen pictures of the degree of 
carpal- one ossification, advanced 
chronological age plus _ beard 
growth, or some other indication 
of physiological maturity.” 


INTERSCHOOL athletics are a part 
ot the comprehensive school pro- 
gram of physical education. ‘The 
worthy ends of athletics are among 
the physical education objectives. 
Unfortunately, the nature of inter- 
school athletics sometimes causes 
them to be considered as spectator 
sports under community influence 
rather than school control. 

—From the Educational Policies 
Commission report, Health and 
Physical Fitness for All American 
Children and Youth. 


but they are to be condemned mainly 
because the promoters are totally 
unaware ot all the effects, both good 
and bad, that are a part of the pro- 
gram. Who ever heard of an outof 
school activity manager who is aware 
of the psychological and physiolog- 
ical factors that influence learning at 
the preadolescent level? 

For these activities to have maxi- 
mum appeal, the child must contorm 
to standards set at the adult level. 
Surely, it is evident that a child’s 
immature stage of development pre- 
cludes even the possibility that he 
will discriminate among the untamil- 
lar attitudes and behavior patterns 
that surround him. 


Is This Setting an Example? 


Professional baseball, for example, 
exhibits as a recognized part of the 
game several practices which we 
would all regard as unsportsmanlike. 
These include vigorously disagreeing 
with decisions, stealing signals, and 


Tumbling is a develop- 
mental sport---and it’s fun! 
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petitive athletic programs 
have no place in the elemen- 


tary and junior highschools. 


LAWRENCE E. HOUSTON 


“riding” opponents. We would ordi- 
narily cast out such attitudes as un- 
desirable for youngsters. Yet, we ask 
these same with their 
undeveloped faculty for evaluation, 
to regard these habits as only mani- 
festations peculiar to the baseball sit- 
uation, 

Current studies in human behavior 
show that the mental and personality 
growth of an individual is concerned 
with meeting and mastering a series 
of “developmental tasks” which arise 
at certain periods in his life. Failure 
and unhappiness result when a child 
is forced to attempt a task too soon. 
Recall what often follows the first 
music or dancing lessons. 

Increased difhculty or even malad- 
justment occur, on the other hand, 
when exposure to a common task is 
delayed beyond the normal time. Par- 
ents often delay the removal of pa- 
rental protection beyond the time 
when it should be withdrawn if the 
adolescent is to set up the adult re- 
lationships necessary in our society. 
There is a great deal of evidence 
which indicates that the experiences 
with which we confront children 
must not only be carefully selected 
and paced, but must come as a diag- 
nosed prescription for each individ- 
ual child. 


youngsters, 


I Ask You 


From our standpoint as educators, 
we should ask such questions as the 
following about the educational 
soundness of highly organized and 
competitive inschool and outofschool 
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Highly organized and com- 


Swimming has 
long been recog- 
nized as one of 
the most health- 
ful forms of phys- 
ical education, 
Teaching elemen- 
tary and junior- 
high pupils te 
swim is also a 
safety measure, 


CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


sports programs, for 
school pupils: 

[1] Does not interference with the 
normal cycle of a child’s develop- 
ment cause unsatisfactory adjust- 
ments which will more than offset 
any gain? 

[2] Does not .overemphasis upon 
some particular activity or phase of 
learning deprive a child of the ne- 
cessary over-all exposure to the ex- 


elementary- 


periences of a normal childhood? 

[3] Does an immature individual 
have the ability to select wisely from 
behavior patterns beyond his experi- 
ence? 

[4] Do these programs contribute 
to a specific need in the preadoles- 
cent child? 

Let’s see to it that the children’s 
welfare is considered before the mag- 
nitude of a sports spectacle. 
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Increasing Education’s Holding Power 


A progress report on the West Virginia 


ryvwir simple yet shocking tact that 
| almost two-thirds of the boys and 
sirls quit school before finishing the 
that 
in the teaching 


twelfth grade was the spark 
ignited a lively fire 
protession in West Virginia—a fire 
that has been spreading thruout the 
This 
statistic was the springboard for one 
of the 


state for the last three years. 


most significant professional 


evel by <i 


proyects sponsore¢ State 


issoctation. 


Pres onference Rese arch 


1 he project was launched stat 
in 1947 at the WVEA’s summet 
work conference. At the opening Secs- 


W ick 


sion of this meeting, the 150 par- 


ticipants, including representative 
and 


superintendents from all over West 


lave i, teachers, 


principals, 
Virginia, were told about a precon- 


ference study made by the associa- 
tion’s research division. 

Dh report pointed out that out 
of every 100 boys and girls who were 
coming up thru the lower elemen- 
tary grades in West Virginia, 20 were 
permanently quitting prio to the 
eighth grade and 33 before reaching 
highschool. Approximately one-half 
of the pupils were dropping out of 
school betore the tenth erade, 587 
were not reaching the eleventh. 
Finally, when highschool graduation 
day arrived, only 35 of the original 
100 were still on 


thei diplomas. 


hand to receive 

The range of holding power was 
from 65°, finishing highschool in 
one of the state’s highly industrial- 
ized counties down to 19% in two 
rural, agricultural counties. In only 
three of West Virginia’s 55 county 
school systems were as many as 50° 
finishing school; in 10, less than one 
in four was finishing. The fact that 
16% of all eighth-grade pupils were 
not entering the ninth grade and 
that 27% of those reaching the ninth 
erade were not going on to the tenth 
was evidence of the size of gaps still 
existing between various levels of 
education. 

Mathematical attempts to identify 
related factors resulted in an almost 
perfect positive correlation between 


664 


Education Association’s three-year study 


of why 65“ of the Mountain State’s boys 


and girls are failing to finish highschool. 


the percent of pupils finishing the 
twelfth grade in the 
ties and the 
adult school as re 
ported in the 1940 US Census. Lhere 


was also a high degree ol 


various coun 
number of vears the 
Averars went to 
relation. 
ship between high holding powe) 
ind highly qualified teachers. 


The 1947 Conference at W orl. 
WW hi (re \¢ Mati 


v hool? 
about it: 


} 
Dbupiis quitting 


MH hat Cari ve as feache rs do 


Every participant had ideas about 
the cause of dropouts and illustrated 
had Mary S.., 
parents separated; 
lFommy G., who was two grades be- 
hind his Jerrs 
father needed him on the tarm. 

Altho the probl m was clear and 
Spec ific, 


by cases he known 


whose were 


friends: b.. whose 


partic ipants soon realized 
that the solution was going to be onc 
of the most complex they had eve 
faced. It was apparent that the rea 
sons why pupils quit school were go- 
ing to cut across practically all phases 
of education. Even the quality of 
teaching and the teacher’s personal- 
ity were soon implicated. 

After the preliminary study was 
explained, participants went to work 
in six discussion groups. One group 
considered the reasons for dropouts 
in the junior highschool; another 
took the highschool level. Dropouts 
at the college level was another di- 
vision. One confined itself to the one- 
room school, of which West Virginia 
still has 2500. Two other groups, one 
assigned to the primary-kindergarten 
grades and the other to the inter- 
mediate grades, explored causes that 
frequently lead to quitting school. 





Lhe reports at the end ot the 1947 
summer meeting covered practically 
everything going on in school. The 
lack of variety in the curriculum of 
the typical small secondary school, 
transportation problems, lack of ade 
quate guidance programs, pupil 
health, retardation, and many othe) 
problems were brought out. One 1 
port said that the subject-centered 
philosophy which demanded — the 
same accomplishment of all pupils 
was driving thousands of children 
out of school. 


The Second Conference, 1948 


Soon alter the 1947 meeting, sev- 
cral education associations 
held local work-conterences modeled 
after the state meeting. Several others 
asked for help in planning studies 
ot holding 


county 


closely 
Others, 
having taken the initial steps, wanted 
to follow up with research studies, 


more 
conditions. 


pe ywer 


geared to local 


and they also needed guidance and 
issistance. 

Thus prompted by intense local 
interest and many requests for help, 
a carefully selected group devoted its 
time in the 1948 conference to build 
ing detailed suggestions on how to 
plan and local studies 
\mong several practical aids devel 
oped and made available to loca! 
leaders were sample discussion out 
lines to be used in countywide work 
conterences and interview blanks to 
be used in conducting 


organize 


individual 
cast studies, 


Local Interest Spreads 


After the second statewide con 
ference, interest and enthusiasm 
spread rapidly. More counties or- 
ganized and held work conferences. 

A few of the larger county asso- 
ciations set up special committees 
to plan. research studies. Plans were 
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made to visit the home of every boy 
and girl who quit during the year 
with the entire teaching staff in some 
counties constituting an interviewing 
corps. Homes were visited, the prob- 
lem discussed with pupil and par- 
ents, and reports were prepared for 
the research committee. Before the 
year Was over, case-study reports 
thruout the state numbered into the 
thousands. 

Experience in conducting the in- 
terviews was of inestimable value. 
Teachers learned something about 
important social and economic prob- 
lems of the community. They heard 
firsthand accounts of the ill feeling 
that exists between some of the peo- 
ple and their schools, and they had 
a chance to correct many misunder- 
standings. They talked with parents 
who showed little or no concern 
about the extent of their children’s 
education, to some who still looked 
upon the highschool as a form of 
higher education that really wasn’t 
necessary. 

As case-study data accumulated, 
progress reports were forwarded to 
WVEA headquarters, which acted as 
a clearinghouse of information, sub- 
mitting the experience of one county 
to another, and furnishing advice 
and assistance when needed. 


The Third Conference, 1949 

The West Virginia Education As- 
sociation terminated its part in the 
three-year project during the sum- 
mer conference in 1949. In this meet- 
ing, another group was asked to sum- 
marize all that had been learned 
about the dropout problem from the 
statewide conferences, the reports on 
many local conferences, and the 
great quantity of case-study data 
compiled in the counties. The idea 
was to cull the information, elimi- 
nate the overlapping and duplica- 
tion, and produce a sourcebook that 
could be used by any group wishing 
to inaugurate a local study or by any 
county wanting to compare its ex- 
perience with that of others. 

The limitation of conference time 
made the task impossible, but the 
staff of the WVEA took over and 
finished the compilation the follow- 
ing winter. This report was pub- 
lished by the association under the 
title, Improving the Holding Power 
of the Public Schools. 
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SCHOOL DROPOUT RATES IN WEST VIRGINIA 
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Each symbol represents 10 children 


Above rates ore based upon number in graduating dasses in 1945-46 as compared with number in fifth grade seven yeors earlie: 
Figures on the four graduating dasses, 1945-46 thru 1948-49, show that an average of 76 out of each 100 reached the eighth grade 


64, the ninth; and 35 Anished highschool. 


Important Findings 

Many pages would be required to 
record all the interesting and prac- 
tical experience gained in this study. 
The following paragraphs contain 
only brief samples: 

Health seems to be a critical factor 
in the school dropout problem. Some 
counties found that 15% of those 
who quit school had to leave because 
of personal health or because of pro- 
longed illness or death of a member 
of the family. 

One county that compiled indi- 
vidual case-study reports on over 
1000 pupils who quit over a period 
of two years claimed that “a surpris- 
ingly small percent” were mentally 
unable to cope with school work. 
Two counties reported that fully 
50% of the dropouts had little or no 
interest in school work. Another 
large county reported that only 9% 
of those who left were discipline 
problems. 

Seventy percent of the families of 
boys and girls leaving school in one 
county enjoyed a financial status 
that was completely satisfactory; only 
5% were on relief. 

The attitude of parents was found 
to be the dominant factor in many 
cases. In one county, 21% of the par- 
ents of those who had quit had want- 
ed their children to stay in school, 
9% had urged their children to quit, 


and 26% 
the other. 
Marriage is an important escape 
route in many cases. The records of 
two large counties based on case 
studies involving almost 2000 drop- 
outs showed that one in every 10 left 
school for this reason. One super- 
intendent said it was difficult to tell 
whether they were quitting school 
in order to get married or getting 
married in order to quit school. 

Altho the law requires attendance 
until the sixteenth birthday, many 
pupils simply mark time until they 
are permitted to leave. One county 
reported that 539, of all the children 
who quit left at “that age. Twenty- 
three percent defied the law and left 
earlier. To counter the great exodus 
at age 16, one county set up a plan 
calling for at least one serious per- 
sonal conference with each pupil, 
shortly before his sixteenth birthday. 

Too many changes from one school 
to another sometimes encourages 
dropouts. This was reported as a 
basic reason for almost 10% of those 
who left in another county. 

Eleven of the state’s 55 county- 
school systems found that over 30% 
of their pupils who reached the 
eighth grade failed to go on to the 
ninth the following year. Most of the 
schools in these counties were or- 
ganized on the 8-4 plan. Local lead- 
ers came to the conclusion that this 


did not care, one way or 
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situation could be partially remedied 
by better orientation programs. 
One county set up a plan whereby 
every eighth-grade pupil spent a full 
day in highschool before he finished 
the elementary school. During this 
visit, teachers made an effort to high- 
light the social life in highschool. 
Many children were failing to en- 
ter highschool because of a fear com- 
plex built up by older students, 
mothers and fathers, and even by 
their elementary teachers. The ele- 
mentary teacher who warns her pu- 
pils, “You’d better get this or you'll 
never get thru highschool,” is con- 
tributing to high dropout rates. 


A Challenge to All 

The West Virginia study is by no 
means complete. The problem has 
been thoroly explored, and the ma- 
jority of the teachers not only under- 
stand but are vitally concerned about 
it. All the reasons are not known, 
but manv have been identified and 
measured — statistically. The last 
phase, the corrective measures, are 
just beginning to go into effect. As 
local work conferences and research 
studies continue, more and more 
school systems will identify their own 
problems, and solutions or partial 
solutions will emerge. 

A high dropout rate is not peculiar 
to West Virginia. The problem exists 
in all states. Even in the state with 
the best record, 27°% fail to finish 
highschool. Fourteen states have 
lower holding-power rates than West 
Virginia. 

In addition to the tragic loss to the 
individual pupil and his family, 
quitting school has an important 
public-relations implication for all 
who are interested in building better 
schools. Those who quit sometimes 
as far back as the sixth grade become 
the citizens of tomorrow. What will 
be their attitude toward education? 

These dropouts are going to be in 
the driver’s seat. They will outnum- 
ber highschool graduates for many 
years to come. They will be elected 
to boards of education, they will ap- 
prove or reject school bond issues, 
they will increase or decrease school 
support, and they will have children 
who will be tempted to follow their 
parents’ examples. 

—SAM M. LAMBERT, assistant direc- 
tor, NEA Research Division. 
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A COMMUNITY 
ENTERPRISE 


When their old school burned down, 
the whole town went to work to 


build an even better community school. 
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N July 5, 1944, the Ruthven 

school building burned to the 
ground. Fortunately, no one was in 
the building when the fire started, 
because in a matter of minutes the 
structure was completely engulfed 
in flames. Nothing, not even the 
records in the superintendent’s office, 
could be saved. 

Stunned at first by what looked 
like a major tragedy to this small 
rural town of 800, citizens soon be- 
gan making plans for a new consoli- 
dated school. Everyone agreed it 
should be better in every way than 
the old one. 

A citizens’ committee studied the 
problem and soon discovered many 
discouraging obstacles: Neighboring 
schools which might lose students or 
territory were bitterly opposed to 
any large-scale reorganization for 
Ruthven. Farmers wanted to keep 
their one-room rural schools, which 
a consolidated school would replace. 
Townspeople were afraid they would 
lose control of their school if much 
new territory were added to the dis- 
trict. Building costs were high and 
building materials were scarce. 

But thru the work of the commit- 
tee, the boundaries of the proposed 
district had been established by early 
spring and plans for a consolidation 
election completed. On election day, 
supporters covered the entire area 
of the proposed district urging all 
to vote. Yes, consolidation carried, 
and by a comfortable margin. 


Mr. Pickett is superintendent of the Ruth- 
ven Consolida.-4 School, Ruthven, Iowa. 
From 1929-1948, was superintendent in 
Mingo, lowa. 


LOUIS L. PICKETT 


Financing 

However, the real problems were 
yet to be met. First of all, we ran 
smack into an lowa statute which 
made $106,000 the maximum bond 
issue allowable for our new district. 
What were we to do? We had no re- 
serves to draw upon; many of the 
rural districts had deficits which 
wiped out the balances others had. 
Furthermore, the $50,000 fire insur- 
ance had been spent for setting up 
a temporary school with new books 
and equipment. 

With the strong backing of the 
whole community, the newly elected 
schoolboard decided that the build- 
ing sh_uld be started in spite of ub- 
stacles. It raised the levy for the 
general fund from 13 to 39 mills. 
Thus, $40,000 of additional money 
was raised each year for three years 
while the building was under con- 
struction. 

Still there wasn’t enough money to 
finish the building. So, as a last re- 
sort, the board submitted their prob- 
lem to the governor. The result was 
a change in the law establishing the 
basis for determining debt limits, 
which made it possible for the dis- 
trict to issue another $100,000 in 
bonds. 

But the board didn’t want to wait 
for a bond election and hold up con- 
struction of the building. So it per- 
suaded the contractors to accept in- 
terest-bearing warrants for their 
work in lieu of cash. 

In the meantime, many things 
were being done by committees and 
groups. For example, school carnivals 
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cleared over $3000, which helped to 
equip the new building as a commu- 
nity recreation center, buy band uni- 
forms, and set up a lunch program. 
Band Mothers and Basketball Moth- 
ers organized to help pay for equip- 
ment that music and athletic groups 
would need for their activities. 

The Commercial Club purchased 
an |l-acre tract on the edge of town 
and deeded it to the town. Commu- 
nity donations enabled it to be 
graded, and baseball and football 
fields were laid out. The Ruthven 
Independent Baseball team made a 
drive for money for lights and in 
three days reached their goal. 

‘The community has also pooled its 
resources for a summer music pro- 
eram. The town levied the limit for 
a band tax, which was turned over 
to the school to pay its music in- 
structor for 12 months work. Band 
concerts are held in the summer. 

Che P'TA and the school are joint 
ly paying for the services of a school 
nurse. Next year, it is planned that 
a fulltime recreation director, who 
will be one of the school coaches, 
will work thruout the summer. Like- 
wise, a dramatics director will be 
available for community and group 
work. In addition to teaching a 
course in public speaking in night 
school, he will produce community 
plays with the help of local leaders. 


New School—New Program 
Long before the building was 
ready for dedication, the board had 
started setting up their objectives for 
an educational program. They finally 
agreed on five essentials. It must 
have: [1] courses in vocational agri- 
culture and homemaking; [2] a 
strong adult program, including vet- 
erans on-the-farm training; [3] a 
lunch program; [4] an activity pro- 
gram built into the day so that rural 
pupils would have equal opportunity 
with town pupils; [5] facilities ena- 
bling the school to become the com- 
munity center serving everyone. 

After considerable checking thru- 
out the state, the board selected five 
persons to form the nucleus of the 
new staff. This group of leaders 
started work when the new school 
opened in June of 1948 

By fall, the teaching staff had been 
increased from 14 to 22. Because 
housing was scarce, school patrons 
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searched diligently for houses and 
apartments and eventually found 
housing for every teacher. 

Shortly before school opened for 
the regular fall term in 1948, a local 
advisory committee was formed to 
help set up the veterans farm-train- 
ing classes. It is still in operation. 
A night-school council helps with the 
adult classes. 

The first year, some 200 persons 
were enrolled in three adult classes. 
Last year, 300 attended the six 
classes offered. This fall, 13 subjects 
are being offered for adults. Forums 
are scheduled for alternate meetings 
at which outstanding leaders discuss 
current problems. 

Plans are now underway for the 
formation of an over-all community 
planning board. The board will have 
as its main purpose the development 
of a long-range community program. 
Ruthven is in the heart of the Lowa 
Lakes region and has unusual natu- 
ral resources which it is hoped can 
be developed to a much greater ex- 
tent. Adequate housing, recreation, 
attracting small industries, and many 
other projects offer a challenge to 
such a planning board. 


Continued Support 


That the district as a whole is be 
hind the present school program is 
evidenced by the vote in two bond 
elections held recently. An addition- 
al issue of $100,000 was proposed, 
to pay off the interest-bearing war- 
rants issued during the construction 
of the new building, to build a bus 
garage, and to complete the equip- 
ping of the school plant. 

In the first election, the vote was 
255 for and 113 against. Due to a 
typographical error in the official no- 
tice of publication, it was necessary 
to vote again a few weeks later in 
order to make the election legal. This 
time the vote was 222 for and 44 
against. 

Ruthven is just another small town 
in a rural setting. It has no delusions 
about becoming a city. The people 
are firmly convinced, however, that 
life in this community can be just 
about ideal. The ‘facilities are here, 
people are eager to work for com- 
munity improvement, and they have 
the imagination and the enthusiasm 
to achieve something really outstand- 
ing in rural American life. 


BoA Jwe- Way Process 


NINETY percent of the relation. 
_ that exists between the home 
and the school is created by the 
things that are carried by the 
child from his school to his home 
Children who are happy and get 
ting along have a plus relation 
ship for education. The reverse 
likewise is true. 

The child is the direct contact 
between the school and the home; 
therefore, we should encourage 
children to accumulate interesting 
facts about their schools, not just 
the costs of education. Far more 
school friends are won by empha 
sizing what we offer the public 
than by stressing what we seck 
from it. 

Perhaps this suggests that teach 
ers may best perform acts of pub 
lic relations in terms of interest 
in the pupil, the parent, or citizen 
rather than specifically in terms 
of selfinterest. If the public sees 
the benefits that education offers, 
and sees a supporting list of proofs 
that we can deliver, the public be 
gins to see dividends on its invest 
ment. It is well for us to point out 
also the losses which the citizens 
will sustain if this education is not 
given or if it is diminished in any 
way. 

I believe that teachers can help 
in winning support for schools by 
seeing that something gets into thc 
homes each week from the school 
—something which represents pu 
pil progress. We must be very care 
ful to build contacts with parents 
with good news about their chil 
dren, rather than make our con- 
tacts only regarding undesirable 
pupil performance. 

Since education is invariably 
the most expensive single item in 
any local tax bill, it is good busi 
ness to talk to the public in terms 
of how good a job the schools are 
doing in terms of what is expend 
ed, and of how interested schools 
and teachers are in giving the 
youth of the community the very 
best educational opportunities 

ssible. 

Good public relations is not a 
result of a magic formula. Public 
relations is a two-way process—a 
cooperative search for mutual un 
derstanding and effective team 
work between community and 
schools. 

—CORMA MOWREY, NEA Presi 
dent. 
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Does CONSOLIDATION m 


AKE an average rural com- 

munity in McHenry County, 
Northern Illinois. Here is an area of 
i08 square miles occupied by 3000 
people. About 75% of them are 
farmers. 

Only four years ago, in 1946, this 
area was served by 24 independent 
school districts and 72 members of 
boards of education. Each district, 
like all other rural districts in IIli- 
nois, administered its own finances 
and school programs. Each one faced 
severe problems that had been grow- 
ing in intensity during the past years. 
The citizens recognized the limita- 
tions imposed on the development of 
children housed in one-room school 
buildings that were poorly heated, 
lighted, ventilated, and equipped. 


They Thought of Their Children 


The people turned their energies 
toward setting up the best conditions 
for the total growth of their children, 
their most valuable products. A co- 
operative study of population trends, 
sociological factors, and school fi- 
resulted in pooling of re- 
sources. In 1946, formation of Rural 
Community Consolidated District 
+10 was complete. 

Since 1945, the number of school 
districts in Illinois has been reduced 
from 11,955 to 4500. Altho this spec- 
tacular progress has eliminated many 
weak districts, the reorganization 
program is still going on. During this 
same period, there has been tremen- 
dous improvement in school financ- 
ing, with a more realistic approach 
in equalizing the comparative income 
of schools in rich and poor districts. 
In 1949, the total appropriations for 
schools, from the state, was about 
$126,000,000. 

The rural children are among 
those gaining many advantages from 
reorganized districts. Instead of at- 
tending school in inadequate build- 
ings, with few in their social groups 
and with meager equipment, these 
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Mrs. Endres is superintendent of Rural Com- 
munity Consolidated District #10, Wood- 
stock, Illinois. She has been teacher and 
idministrator in various Illinois counties. 
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children are participating in a pro- 
gram that is constantly seeking to ex- 
pand its opportunities for all youth. 

In Rural Community Consolidated 
District +10, there are now two 
schools. Approximately 425 elemen- 
tary children attend school in the 
newly erected Westwood and Green- 
wood schools. The secondary pupils 


attend highschool in Woodstock, the 
county seat. 


It Is Uptodate, Too 

Ihe teachers, the board of educa- 
tion, and the parents realized that 
simply reorganizing the school dis- 
trict would not solve all their prob- 
lems. They knew that new school 
buildings in themselves would not 
mean that their children would 
get a better education. But they were 
convinced that a consolidated school 
district would help them build a 
strong educational program. 

\iter several discussions, the 
teachers, board members, and parents 
agreed that educational shortages 
existed in several areas, and that with 
consolidation of several districts into 
one, they could do a better job in 
enriching curriculum, improving 


children’s adjustment in school, serv- 


ing five-year-olds, and meeting chil- 
dren’s health needs. 

The school curriculum includes 
all experiences the child has while 
he is in school—the lunch period, the 
ride on the school bus, work on the 
student council, and classroom activi- 
ties. Each teacher helps plan the 
school program; the superintendent 
spends a large share of her time in 
supervision and curriculum plan- 
ning. The entire program has been 
appraised in terms of the skills, in- 
formation, and attitudes the children 
have; especially important is how the 
children’s behavior has changed be- 
cause of their learning. 

Great emphasis is placed on the 
teaching of skill subjects—reading, 
oral and written expression, and 
arithmetic. 

The one-room rural schools of this 
area had not been without super- 
vision in the fields of home econom- 


ics, music, and art before, bu with 
the advent of consolidation there was 
a renewed effort to provide the stu- 
dents with more creative experiences. 
Teachers in these special subjects 
were added to the staff. Courses in 
these areas help the individual to 
take his place as a better member of 
the family group now and to be a 
more effective member of his own 
home when he establishes it. These 
additional teachers work directly 
with the seventh- and eighth-grade 
boys and girls, but they can also give 
assistance to the other teachers so 
that they may expand their individ- 
ual classroom activities. 

In the new schools, the library is 
a room which children enjoy and 
which their parents like to visit, too. 
The library serves as a resource for 
learning activities and provides ma- 
terials and an appropriate environ- 
ment for free reading. Open thruout 
the summer, it is used for storv- 
telling, recitals, club meetings, adult 
discussion groups, and similar activ- 
ities. 

The new buildings, with their 
broad expanse of low windows and 
with doors leading outside from each 
classroom, make an easy transition 
from indoor to outofdoor learning. 
At the school door is a laboratory fo 
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make a difference? 


studying about conservation, man’s 
adjustment to his environment, and 
what happens when the seasons 
change. 

As community leaders talked about 
their schools, they felt that it was 
imperative to provide factors that 
make for better adjustment in the 
school by each child. They had to 
examine their philosophy of the pur- 
poses of a school. They considered 
such practices as grouping, promo 
tion, marking, and reporting to pai 
ents. They agreed that teachers 
should move along with children 
thru primary school and stay with 
them for three consecutive years, 
with no emphasis on grades one, two, 
and three. Grouping would be based 
on chronological age and social age 
rather than on achievement. 

If it is to the child’s advantage to 
move him from one group to an- 
other, then they agreed to do that, 
but they felt they should ask whether 
or not the move would benefit him 
socially, academically, physically, and 


emotionally. Consistent with this 


plan, the classroom teacher ot the 
intermediate group will move with 
her class thru grades four, five, and 
six. The plan is repeated in grades 
seven and eight, where the classroom 
teacher will remain with her group 
as she teaches them language arts 
and social studies for two years. 


What Is Good Reporting? 

The child’s progress in al] areas is 
noted according to his own ability 
and in relation to his group. Inter- 
pretation of progress is made to par- 
ents thru parent-teacher conferences. 
With such a program, it is necessary 
that the pupil load be low to permit 
the teacher to follow this procedure. 
Cherefore, primary groups have from 
20-25 pupils, and higher grades sel- 
dom exceed 30 pupils. The district 
also looks forward to revising the 
cumulative records and finding im- 
proved methods of reporting. 

Parents and teachers, here as in 
other areas in Illinois, have formed 
a group to study how children grow 
and develop. The University of Chi- 


Yes. it means that we can improve our ser- 
vices in at least four major areas, says 


MARY P. ENDRES 





cago lent the district one of then 
child-guidance consultants, Ethel 
Kawin. The project is financed by 
Seneca Grange, a local lay farm 
group. 

The friendly relationship between 
home and school established as a 
result of the project has enabled par- 
ents and teachers to cooperate in 
projects that materially aid children 
in their total development at home 
and in school. The friendly, relaxed 
atmosphere of the classroom helps 
each child to feel wanted and secure 
in his group, liked by his teacher and 
his friends, and successful in at least 
some of the things he tries to do. 

The new district now provides 
kindergartens where _ five-year-olds 
learn the adjustments necessary in 
moving from the protected family 
situation to the larger social unit, the 
school. The children profit from a 
balance of rest and physical activity, 
creative experiences, and work. 

Since all children are transported 
to school by bus and remain in schoo) 
during the lunch period, provision 
for the noon lunch was an important 
consideration in planning the build 
ing. Adequate facilities mean that 
all children may have a full, balanced 
hot meal. At present, 65% of them 
are partaking of the complete pro- 
gram, 25% are receiving a supple 
mental hot dish and milk, and 10° 
have chosen to continue to bring 
lunches from home. Pleasant lunch 
rooms give the children a relaxed 
and friendly atmosphere, and every 
one has a rest period after lunch. 

As a result of the new schools, 
a physical-education program is 
planned for the development of all, 
including those who cannot partici 
pate thn vigorous activity 


Getting Better All the Time 


Educational change has come to 
the schools of Illinois thru a wisely 
planned and vigorously implemented 
program of school reorganization 
Citizens within communities, educa 
tors, and boards of education, aided 
by permissive legislation, have 
worked toward the end of improv. 
ing, adapting, and extending the edu- 
cational services to all the children. 
The picture is much brighter as 
plans materialize for a program of 
continuous educational improve 
ment 
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Leadership in the Business World 


“W! CAN provide our students with 
technical skills and information, 
but how can we equip them for com- 
munity leadership?” business teach- 
ers frequently ask. Many of them 
have found the answer in the Future 
Business Leaders of America, an or- 
ganization of students who are look- 
ing forward to careers in business. 
Look at the creed which members 
of the Future Business Leaders of 
America study and learn. They will 
remember it because they have tested 
the principles on which their creed 
is based. Thru association with stu- 
dents, teachers, and outstanding 
leaders in the community, and thru 
participation in chapter and commu- 
nity activities, FBLA members learn 
the validity of these principles. 


How Do We Start? 


Since the founding of the national 
organization in 1941 by the National 
Council for Business Education, now 
the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, 375 chapters have been cre- 
ated as part of the extracurriculum 

program in secondary 
schools and colleges in 


’ 


RE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 


information as to how a school may 
establish a chapter of FBLA may be 
obtained from Future Business Leaders 
of America at the office of its sponsor, 
United Business Education Association, 
an NEA department, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


44 states, Hawaii, and Cuba. Students 
may be eligible for membership in 
local chapters or may organize chap- 
ters with the guidance of business 
teachers or school administrators. 

To achieve the status of FBLA 
chapters, groups of students must 
first submit to national headquarters 
constitutions stating the purposes 
and outlining the organizational 
structures and procedures of the pro- 
posed chapters. After approval of the 
constitutions, the groups are officially 
organized as chapters of the Future 
susiness Leaders of America. 

Local groups are sponsored by 
business teachers, school officials, and 
local businessmen and women who 
underwrite chapter activities. FBLA 
advisory committees composed of 
community leaders are created to aid 
and advise the chapters. 

As one of its projects, the Iron 
Mountain (Michigan) Senior High- 
school Chapter is 
making a survey 
of business offices 
of the community 
to determine the 
number and _ types 
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| believe that free education is the right of every 
young person in America. 


| believe that the future of America depends upon 
mutual understanding and cooperation of business, 
industry, labor, the home, the church, the school, and 
by the peoples of our own and other lands. | agree 
to do my utmost to bring about better understanding 
and cooperation on the part of all these groups. 


| believe every young person should prepare himself 
for a useful occupation, and that he should carry on 
that occupation in a manner that will bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 


| believe every young person should be actively in- 
terested in better social, political, community, and 
family life. 


| believe every young person has a right to earn 
his living at a useful occupation and that this right 
should not be denied him because of race, color, 
or creed. 


| believe every young person should take responsibility 
for carrying out assigned tasks in a manner that will 
reflect credit to himself, his associates, his school, 
and his community. 


1 believe in my own ability to work efficiently and to 
think clearly, and | pledge myself to use these abilities 
to make America a better place for everyone. 





of office machines 
used and the type 
of. education ex- 
pected by employ- 
ers. Naperville 
Highschool (Illi- 
nois) publishes an 
FBLA paper with 
circulation to all 
chapters in the 
state. These proj- 


ects are typical of chapter activities 
all over the country. 


State and National Participation 


Local chapters send two or more 
delegates to the conventions of state 
chapters. These state organizations 
assist in the formation of new chap- 
ters, publish bulletins periodically, 
cooperate with other youth and adult 
organizations, and coordinate the 
activities of the local chapters. 

The plan of the national organi- 
zation provides for a president and 
six vicepresidents, one for each of the 
six geographical districts in the US 
and its territories. A national ad- 
visory committee of prominent edu- 
cators and businessmen assists the 
officers and staff and suggests the pol- 
icies of the organization. 

Like many other national youth 
organizations which operate as a 
part of our school system, FBLA is 
financed by the students themselves. 
The income from dues is used exclu- 
sively for services to state and local 
chapters. 


Tangible Evidence 


A former secretary of the Ohio 
State Chapter recently wrote: “When 
you participate in FBLA, you're 
really helping yourself. It is a de- 
lightful experience never to be for- 
gotten.” With this attitude, hundreds 
of students who are interested in 
business careers participate in FBLA 
activities. 

They will not leave our schools 
unprepared. They will go out with 
selfassurance and a knowledge of 
their responsibilities and obligations 
to society. With alert minds able to 
cope with the complex problems of 
our economic society, they will be 
ready for leadership. 


Technical skills are not enough. 


The FBLA is organized to prepare 


students for community leadership. 
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Ast February, three people in Ay 
Ss kansas received identical tele- 
grams from Washington, D. C. They 
were: R. K. Bent at the University 
of Arkansas, professor of education 
and state FTA committee chairman; 
Hoyt L. Duff at Arkansas A and M 
College, an education junior and 
FTA state president; and Hoyte R. 
Pyle at the Little Rock office of the 
Arkansas Education Association, 
AEA executive secretary. 

The telegram didn’t take long to 
read, “Congratulations,” it said, “Ar- 
kansas has been designated as Ban- 
ner FTA State for 1949-50.” 


Our Story 


When we read it, those of us in the 
AEA who had been working in the 
Future-Teacher movement began to 
think over the reasons Arkansas had 
been named Banner State. 

We didn’t have too long an FTA 
history to think thru, so far as time 
was concerned. As a matter of fact, 
it went back only to the spring of 
1948, when the first AEA state com- 
mittee for FTA met to plan its pro- 
motion in Arkansas of this relatively 
unknown young movement. 

At that meeting, Chairman Bent 
and the 10 college and highschool 
representatives who made up the 
AEA committee membership studied 
the aims and purposes of Future 
Teachers of America and planned 
for the establishment of new FTA 
clubs and chapters. In Arkansas at 





Miss Scott is editor of the Journal of Arkan- 
sas Education, assistant director of field 
service of the Arkansas Education Associa- 
tion, and state FTA consultant. 
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FTA officers and sponsor examine the Banner State Award vecsioad by Arkansas. 


How It Happene 


Why Arkansas was named the 
Banner FTA State for 1949-50 





that time, there were only a half 
dozen FTA groups. 

There was an urgency about our 
planning. The profession in Arkan 
sas found its situation critical. All 
over the state, schools were under- 
staffed, and the number of young 
people enrolled in teacher-education 
courses was insufficient to take care 
of foreseeable requirements for the 
years immediately ahead. 

After hearing the report of its com- 
mittee on the value of the FTA 
particularly in recruitment and pre- 
professional training, the AEA gave 
its all-out support. 

The AEA board of directors and 
Executive Secretary Pyle made FTA 
promotion a budgeted expense and 
provided for the parttime services of 
one staff member. 

This support of the AEA, plus 
encouragement and advice from the 
NEA, plus the enthusiastic, system- 
atic work of the FTA state commit- 
tee, plus the intrinsic merit of the 
movement itself made it grow in one 
year to a total of 40 clubs and chap- 
ters in the state. Then, representa- 
tives from these groups were called 
together in Little Rock to make plans 
for a state organization. 

Shortly after, in November 1949, 
300 Future Teachers and their spon- 
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sors from all parts of the state came 
together to establish the Arkansas 
Future Teachers of America. 

The organization grew with amaz- 
ing rapidity. We who had begun by 
promoting the program had our 
hands full simply recording tts prog- 
ress—the new clubs, the professional 
activities, the school services. 

The timing of the telegram from 
the NEA was wonderful. We an- 
nounced the honor at the annual 
AEA convention in March. FTAers 
who attended really had a celebra 
tion! 


No Let-Down! 


Since then, new groups have con 
tinued to be organized. The state’s 
largest chapter was organized during 
the last weeks of school at Arkansas 
Tech. FTA members have been ap 
pointed as junior members of AEA 
committees, and as the fall committee 
meetings got underway, Future 
Teachers were learning what goes on 
in the state association. 

When the FTA executive commit 
tee met in September, the year’s work 
was outlined. Yes, it looks like an 
other big year in Arkansas. 
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~kED Brown teaches 

k sixth-grade children 
in Normal Center, USA. Their pro- 
gram of living is smooth, happy, and 
constructive — except when certain 
crises arise in Mr. Brown’s teaching 
career. 

These crises develop during peri- 
ods when his superiors must decide 
whether or not Fred’s salary shall be 
increased, remain the same, or be 
lowered; whether he shall continue 
another year on probationary basis 
or be given permanent tenure; 
whether he shall be promoted or 
simply retained in his present ca- 
pacity. 

Regardless of the purpose of the 
operation, during each of these peri- 
ods Fred feels himself weighed in 
the balance, graded, “rated,” by his 
superiors. He feels himself com- 
pared—and almost always unfavor- 
ably—with an “elusive ideal teacher” 
who never actually existed. 


A Commission Studies Rating 

Help for Fred Brown, in his strug- 
vle with the elusive ideal teacher, 
seems likely to come from an unex- 
pected source—from supervisors who, 
traditionally, have had to make the 
comparisons, apply the rating scales. 

The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development fan 
NEA department! is keenly con- 
cerned with the same persistent prob- 
lem which bothers Mr. Brown. Dur- 
ing three national conferences, reso- 
lutions have been drawn up, and 
subsequently adopted by ASCD 
membership, opposing administra- 
tive or supervisory rating of teach- 
ing personnel. 

Further, in March 1948, a commis- 
sion of five members was appointed 
by the ASCD executive committee 
to study the problem of teacher rat- 
ing and to develop procedures by 
which the teaching profession can 
democratically recognize and_pro- 
mote teaching competence. After 
months of careful investigation, this 
committee has prepared a bulletin 
which is currently being issued by 
ASCD, Better Than Rating: New 
‘Approaches to Appraisal of Teach- 
ing Services. [$1.25. ASCD, NEA 
headquarters. | 

Purpose of this bulletin is to sug- 
gest a more valid and effective way 
than teacher rating for making use 
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Fred Brown vs the 
Elusive Ideal Teacher 


of individual differences in profes- 
sional capacity and performance for 
improving the educational process 
within the school community. 


What Issues Are Involved? 


The ASCD committee discovered 
four major issues which become in- 
volved in almost every discussion of 
teacher rating: How can professional 
growth of teachers be encouraged? 
How can evidence of professional 
growth be gathered and recognized? 
How do current teacher-rating prac- 
tices affect professional growth? How 
can the school community organize 
for professional growth? 

Professional growth of teachers in 
democratic schools can best be en- 
couraged, the committee believes, 
when three basic principles of democ- 
racy operate freely in schools. First, 
there must be respect for personality. 
Second, there must be understanding 
and use of the method of intelli- 
gence. Third, there must be coop- 
erative social action. 

Since Fred teaches in a democratic 
school, the committee feels his work 
should be evaluated by means ap- 
propriate to democratic appraisal. 
What are some characteristics of co- 
operative evaluation? 

The committee has found the fol- 
lowing qualities essential to coopera- 
tive evaluation: [1] Evaluation is a 
continuous process and an integral 
part of the learning-teaching situa- 
tion. [2] Evaluation is the coopera- 
tive responsibility of all concerned 
in the process. [3] Evaluation is part 
of a process which works toward 
changes in behavior. [4] Behavioral 
change should be in the direction of 
objectives decided upon by consensus 
in the voluntary group. [5] Coopera- 
tive evaluation involves intelligent 
selection and use of technics in gain- 
ing evidence of behavioral change. 


Current Fashions in Teacher Rating 


The ASCD committee has found 
several fashions in teacher rating cur- 
rently in vogue in various school 
systems in this country. Merit-rating 
plans, used for determining salary, 
status, or promotion, are: 

[1] Ranking of teachers, [2] single 
mark for each teacher, [3] marks on a 
series of traits or aspects of teaching, 
[4] qualitative statement about each 
teacher, [5] selection of teachers for 
advancement by evaluation board, 
[6] judgments based on cumulative 
professional record of the teacher. 

The ASCD committee found three 
types of self- and joint-evaluation 
plans. Proponents of these plans as- 
sert that they are not ordinarily used 
in connection with the awarding of 
salary increments: [1] Selfevaluation 
forms, [2] joint-evaluation plans, [3] 
the teaching-record plan. 


How Rating Affects the School 


Each of these plans has been con- 
sidered from the standpoint of 
whether or not it tends to improve 
the quality of purposeful living go- 
ing on in schools. Each has been 
measured by principles which should 
govern in schools of a democracy if 
teachers as individuals and in groups 
are to be helped to accomplish best 
results in planning and working with 
children. These plans may be said to 
have certain characteristics in com- 
mon: 

Teacher-rating plans often fail to 
respect individual personality—The 
teacher who has been rated usually 
says, with a certain sense of outrage, 
“But I can’t find any trace of myself 
or of my work in these results!” 

Arbitrary rating of a teacher by 
superiors is seldom accomplished in 
a way that recognizes that the pro- 
fessional person who is rated has ca- 
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and for learning better use of intel- 
ligent action in achievement of ac- 
ceptable goals. 

Rating plans fail also to advance 
the democratic belief in human 
brotherhood. Such devices do not 
work toward continual growth in un- 
derstanding, appreciation, and use 
of differences in individual capacity 
for the support and enrichment of a 
program for meeting common needs. 
Rating plans tend to perpetuate dif- 
ferences in quality in individual per- 


A closer look at 


teacher rating 


formance, rather than to further un- 
derstanding and appreciation and 
use of them for the common good. 

Teachers who are helped in every 
way to believe in themselves as com- 
petent professional persons capable 
of growth, change, and intelligent 
action usually find themselves better 
able to accord like respect to pupils 
and others. Democracy can operate 
only when it fosters respect for the 
individual person. 

Rating plans tend to encourage 
conformity rather than acting on 
thinking — Relationships in most 
schools using rating plans have 
tended to become those of the “in- 
feriors” (teachers) zealously attempt- 
ing to learn and reflect the behavior 
expected of them by the “superiors” 
(those administering rating plans). 

Under such circumstances, super- 
vision and inservice growth become 
simply a matter of the supervisory 
person’s stating what he desires in a 
teacher, and the teacher’s attempt- 
ing, for good or ill, to carry this con- 
cept into action in the classroom. 
Creative intelligence and inventive- 
ness are thus stifled and teaching be- 
comes a dull, routine carrying out of 
orders, rather than a creative act 
guided by the best thinking of those 
concerned with the outcome of the 
school program. 

A teacher should not be made con- 
Sstantly to plan and think in terms 
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of whether or not a particular activ- 
ity or way of working will aid him in 
getting a good rating. Rather, mem- 
bers of a school staff must be freed to 
plan and work together coopera- 
tively, utilizing their best insight, 
for an improved program of educa- 
tion. ; 

Most teacher-rating plans fail to 
use cooperative social action—Merit 
rating seriously detracts from a co- 
operative group approach to purpos- 
ing, planning, and policy-making in 
the school. Even when teachers work 
together on 2 plan by which they 
know they will be evaluated, benefits 
to be derived from voluntary coop- 
erative work are generally lacking. 

The best way to bring about im- 
provement in any situation which in- 
volves humanbeings, such as _ teach- 
ing, is thru cooperative group action 
with shared planning and decision- 
making. Many have found thru ex- 
perience that decisions which grow 
out of the best thinking of members 
of a cooperative group are of higher 
quality than decisions based on the 
insight of any one individual. 

Most teacher-rating plans have 
apparently been constructed with the 
idea that only a few individuals, 
usually of supervisory status, know 
what constitutes good teaching. Im- 
provement in teaching has been ex- 
pected to follow as a result of teach- 
ers’ being shown their deficiencies 
and their strong points in terms of 
the rater’s concepts of good and bad 
teaching. But this technic has seldom 
worked toward improvement of 
teaching. More often, such a pro- 
cedure has resulted in bitterness, de- 
fiance, or indifference on the part of 
the persons rated. 

In order to secure best results in 
our schools, people must find in 
them a spirit of voluntary coopera- 
tion, genuine respect for personality, 
and full use of the creative intelli- 
gence of everyone concerned with 
the kind of living going on in the 
classroom. 

Most teacher-rating plans lack 
qualities of cooperative evaluation— 
The more widely used plans of 
teacher rating exhibit certain gen- 
eral characteristics which do not 
seem to be in accord with the quali- 
ties of cooperative evaluation: 

[a] Rating plans are an intermit- 
tent rather than a continuous form 


of evaluation, and are directly or in 
directly imposed from the outside 
rather than developed as an integrat 
part of the learning-teaching situa 
tion. 

The act of evaluation cannot be 
separated from the act of choice. In 
any continuing course of action, 
choices must be made continuously 
If these choices are controlled by a 
rigid plan set up in advance as an 
end-point which must be arrived at, 
the continuing choices will be ham- 
pered by the characteristics of this 
imposed plan. 

If, however, the program of evalu 
ation is continuous and is insepa- 
rable from the act of planning in the 
voluntary group, the continuing 
choices will be made thru use of the 
method of intelligence. This assures 
a better quality of choices than those 
which would have to be made in a 
rigid situation with the end-point 
fixed in advance. 

Most current teacher-rating plans 
appear to have objectives which are, 
ordinarily, fixed in advance. The 
rank, mark, or grade which must be 
applied to a teacher by a superior 
carries with it power to control the 
kind of continuing choices which 
must be made by the teacher. Since 
this control may seem rigid and arbi 
trary to the teacher, and is applied 
from outside the learning-teaching 
situation, it interferes with the opera- 
tion of the method of intelligence. 

[b] In most rating plans, evalua- 
tion is a concern of people in status 
positions, rather than a cooperative 
responsibility of all persons affected 
by the process. 

When determination of objectives 
and of means for attaining these is 
assumed as a cooperative responsi 
bility of a voluntary group, the indi 
vidual feels a vital and creative in- 
terest in evaluating the group’s prog- 
ress toward the objectives. Since both 
objectives and means of attaining 
them are fixed in advance in most 
rating plans, and since these are in- 
terpreted and controlled by status 
persons, it is not likely that the indi- 
vidual teacher will feel this lively 
interest in an objective embodied in 
any type of rating. 

[c] Teacher-rating plans often 
work to prevent, rather than to foster 
and guide, change in behavior. 

Those who administer rating plans 
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usually have authority, thru power 
to award salary advancement, status, 
or promotion, to control the per- 
formance of the individual who is 
rated. Supervisors or principals who 
go about with rating scales in their 
hands are not likely to be looking for 
change, inventiveness, or experimen- 
tation on the part of a teacher. ‘They 
are much more apt to be looking for 
conformity to the qualities of char- 
acteristics of the ideal, but tradi- 
tional, teacher which have been in- 
corporated into the plan. 

[d] When rating plans work for 
behavioral change, the direction of 
change is often imposed with the 
plan rather than evolved coopera- 
tively by the group being evaluated. 

Progress in democratic education 
depends upon the direction of 
change. So long as creativeness and 
invention are encouraged, the direc- 
tion is likely to be toward the ade- 
quate satisfaction of new and emer- 
gent needs. 

Most rating plans, however, would 
seem to disregard or minimize such 
needs. All new developments seem 
to be reduced to the original for- 
mula, which, since it is founded on 
abstraction, is usually held irre- 
ducible. 

In this manner, the direction of 
growth imposed by rating plans is 
likely to be largely conservative and 
traditional. This direction is dictated 
by a formula fixed in advance and 
interpreted by a comparatively few 
individuals who are in authority. 

If creativeness and ingenuity are 
to be encouraged on the part of in- 
dividuals and groups, the formula 
which controls the direction of their 
growth must not be set up for them 
in advance by persons in authority. 
[This directional control must rest 
with the voluntary group itself. In 
this way, the direction of change can 
be cooperatively evolved, altered, re- 
directed, by the group that is evaluat- 
ing its own efforts toward satisfying 
common needs. 

fe] Most rating plans leave little 
or no opportunity for intelligent 
selection and use of the best technics 
for gaining evidence of behavioral 
change. 

Technics for measuring behavioral 
change are definitely limited under 
most teacher-rating plans. Little en- 
couragement is given for selection 
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and use of technics other than the 
one provided for in the original plan. 

It may be well to note that research 
to date has not yet definitely ascer- 
tained the particular traits which 
make for success in teaching. Some 
of the elements that are associated in 
gross, over-all fashion with successful 
teaching are known, but we have not 
yet found any reliable measure of 
these factors. 

Since the validity of most current 
teacher-rating plans seems question- 
able, the group trying to evaluate 


To the timid and hesitating, 
everything is impossible be- 
cause it seems so. 

—Sir Walter Scott 





results of instruction needs to use 
particular care in selection and use 
of better technics for gaining evi- 
dence of behavioral change. Some of 
these are indicated below. 


A Better Way Indicated 


The purpose of evaluation is to 
enable people to improve their liv- 
ing by helping them better the qual- 
ity of their choices as they work to- 
gether in classroom, school, and com- 
munity. Teacher-rating plans have 
been found generally inadequate for 
this purpose. Some type of organiza- 
tion must be developed, therefore, 
in which an evaluation program can 
operate according to basic democratic 
principles. 

To begin with, the school commu- 
nity must organize in a voluntary, 
cooperative manner so as to encour- 
age professional growth. The organi- 
zation best suited to evolve a pro- 
gram of educational appraisal in 
public schools is that of a representa- 
tive community council created for 
the purpose of cooperative curricu- 
lum development. No one single 
plan for such organization can be 
recommended to fit every commu- 
nity. Such a plan must be tailor- 
made within the local situation it- 
self, and must result from the coop- 
erative efforts of all professional and 
lay individuals and agencies con- 
cerned with the outcome of the 
school program. 

The object of such a program is 


discovery of common needs and in. 
telligent use of every resource, 
whether human or material, in meet. 
ing these needs. Emphasis in such a 
program is placed on recognition of 
latent talents, of abilities, of best 
available technics and materials, and 
on the wisest possible use and de- 
velopment of these resources and ca- 
pacities. 

Second, the school community 
must provide its teachers with 
rich opportunities for professional 
growth and development. Such ac. 
tivities will encourage teachers to do 


their best work, to improve the con- 


tributions they make to the on-going 
program of curriculum development. 
Local workshops or conferences, na- 
tional conventions, visitation in 
other schools, graduate classes—the 
list of such opportunities for profes- 
sional growth is considerable. 

Third, the school community must 
give attention to several important 
personnel practices. In order to at- 
tract, develop, and maintain well- 
qualified teachers in public schools, 
we must see to it that the policies 
affecting personnel are of a desirable 
nature. 

Specifically, these policies, in their 
execution, must not be used so as to 
eliminate any capable or promising 
person from the system. Rather, regu- 
lations governing personnel must ap- 
peal to the best talents and_ best 
thinking of every professional per- 
son as he is drawn into the coopera- 
tive planning and carrying out of 
plans within the system. 


More Constructive Means 


Had the “elusive ideal teacher” 
ever lived and taught in the elemen- 
tary school of Normal Center, USA, 
no doubt he would have embodied 
every quality of perfection ascribed 
to him in the various rating scales 
and plans by which Fred Brown is 
weighed and found wanting. But 
until such an ideal and_ perfect 
teacher is found, Mr. Brown is ac 
tively seeking for a more constructive 
means by which his work with chil- 
dren and with other teachers may 
be evaluated than those represented 
by current schemes of teacher rating. 

—ROBERT R. LEEPER, associate editot 
of Educational Leadership and edi- 
torial assistant to the commission 
preparing this publication. 
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ONIGHT in a little town in Okla 
‘Tine the county medical society 
is holding its monthly meeting. A 
local physician is reading a paper 
which describes and evaluates a 
course of treatment he has followed 
with a certain patient. In other towns 
thruout the country, similar meet- 
ings are being held in which local 
physicians are interpreting and assess- 
ing some of the most recent findings 
in medical research. In this way, pro- 
fessional organizations of doctors 
help maintain the level of medical 
practice all over the country. 


The Picture Shifts 


Conight also, in hamlets, towns, 
and cities, Mary Jones, the members 
ot the teaching profession are work 
ing in similar fashion to strengthen 
their profession. Groups of teachers, 
frequently under the auspices of 
their local, county, and state associa 
tions, are gathering together for the 
purpose of deliberating among them- 


Mr. Wardner is a teacher of English in 
Garden City Highschool, Garden City, New 
York. He is director ex-officio of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers and ts a 
member of the NEA Commission on Teach- 


er Education and Professional Standards 
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They Teaci: 


Themselves 


This is the fourth in a series of nine 
articles addressed to Mary Jones, the 
new teacher who is learning about 
teaching as a profession. The series 
deals with higher standards and im 
proved conditions in teaching. 


selves, usually with consultative serv- 
ices from teacher-preparing institu- 
tions. They are seeking ways of 


improving the quality of teaching in 
the nation’s classrooms. 

This cooperative effort among pro- 
fessional organizations of teachers is 
recent. Only a few years ago, teachers 
themselves never heard of such activ- 
ities on their part. They were sup- 





posed to absorb in formal courses in 
teacher-training colleges the theory 
of teaching, its philosophy, and a 
grounding in the  subjectmatter 
which they taught. 


Not Supplant, But Supplement 


Ihere is no disposition to replace 
formal college training for the pro 
spective teacher, or any attempt to 
supplant the inservice programs 
which are offered at many institu 
tions. The movement exemplified by 
tonight’s meetings, workshops, and 
conferences is an attempt to supple 
ment—especially for the teacher who 
has had considerable experience 
the opportunities to grow and to 
develop professionally while on the 
job. This is perhaps an indication of 
a change of focus or perspective on 
the problem of inservice growth. 

In the immediate past, there has 
been undue emphasis on the accu 
mulation of credits. Such procedures 
usually were and are rewarded by 


Wien the help of teach- 
er-preparing institu- 
tions, local inservice- 
growth programs are 
mushrooming all 


over the country. 


PHILIP WARDNER 








increase in salary. However, teachers 
have been among the first to realize 
that, laudable as this is in purpose, it 
has occasionally given rise to apathy 
on the part of teachers who have not 
generally been consulted as to the 
content of education courses or the 
methods by which they have been 
conducted. 

Teachers have felt, perhaps, that 
not enough attention has been di- 
rected to their needs as persons and 
as teachers. Therefore, thru their 
professional organizations and with 
the cooperation of boards of educa- 
tion and the administration, facul- 
ties have instigated programs of 
inservice growth which are markedly 
different from earlier ones. Perhaps 
the most important difference con- 
sists not so much in new philosophies 
or new content as in a new attack 
upon the perennial problem of 
maintaining quality and vitality in 
teaching. 

This new approach is creative and 
cooperative. It requires the develop- 
ment of leadership among the faculty 
itself. It enhances the appreciation 
of the fact that the school is truly a 
community undertaking, without 
walls which separate the school and 
the community. Many of these new 
types of inservice programs find the 
community participating in varied 
degree in projects for improving the 
services of the school to its patrons. 


It Works Both Ways 

The profession is gaining greater 
confidence in the interest and the 
desire of the lay public to assist 
the schools to provide more adequate 
education. Conversely, it is also true 
that members of the lay public who 
have had contact with these newer 
types of programs have been startled 
to discover the level of intelligence, 
earnest endeavor, and industry which 
characterizes the teaching force in 
their community. The respect in 
which the profession is now held is 
far higher than it was only a few 
years ago. The community is learn- 
ing to understand both the com- 
plexity of the problems confronting 
education and the resolution with 
which these problems are being met 
and progressively solved. 

Inservice growth programs range 
widely from the highly articulated 
programs developed in some of our 
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larger metropolitan areas to less 
highly organized types in smaller 
communities. In at least one city, 
two years were required for the local 
teachers association to work out with 
the schoolboard, the administration, 
and the university a long-term pro- 
gram which would be continuous 
and would serve all of the teachers. 
A steering committee finally 
evolved a program acceptable to all 
concerned—the teachers themselves, 
the administration, the university, 
and the board of education. At all 
stages of the development of the pro- 
gram, members of the lay public 
were involved to the extent of con- 
sultation, advice, and the statement 
of the services which the community 
itself might expect of its schools. 
These inservice programs have in- 
teresting features. Due attention is 
given to the development, thru study, 


Education, whether of black 
man or white man, that gives 
one physical courage to stand 
up in front of a cannon and 
fails to give him moral courage 
to stand up in defense of right 
and justice is a failure. 
—Booker T. Washington 


of the individual teacher. But many 
other experiences by which a teacher 
becomes not only an educated prac- 
titioner, but also a cultured individ- 
ual are included in the program. 
Carefully planned travel, develop- 
ment of knowledge of the community 
thru participation in community af- 
fairs, work experience, the devel- 
opment of mental and emotional 
adjustment thru widened interests, 
and recreation are reckoned in the 
final sum of those activities which 
contribute to teacher growth. 


The Necessary Ingredient 


An extremely important factor in 
the development of inservice growth 
programs has been the participation, 
in great numbers and in positions of 
leadership, by classroom teachers. If 
the status of the teacher has greatly 
improved in the eyes of the commu- 
nity, such status has been immensely 
improved in the minds of the teach- 
ers themselves. Pride in the profes- 
sion grows apace. To be a teacher 


today is no longer a matter for 
apology. 

The profession may also be proud 
of the work underway in many scat- 
tered small communities thruout the 
country. In many places, where sum- 
mer school is a luxury which present 
salaries seldom permit, teacher 
groups are working together in work- 
shops with such consultative services 
as they may command. They are 
often responsible in great part for 
the very materials to be used. Pains- 
takingly, they cull from educational 
publications and conferences, which 
they-frequently attend at their own 
expense, materials to guide their pro- 
fessional study. They deserve praise 
for lifting themselves by their own 
bootstraps with remarkable success 


“The State of the Union” 

There isn’t a single state in the 
union which is not, in some measure, 
assisting the teachers within its bor- 
ders to undertake some sort of pro 
gram devoted to the improvement of 
teaching in their own communities. 
The development of classroom- 
teacher departments in the state 
associations has stimulated the move- 
ment toward the greater development 
of a professional attitude among all 
teachers. These departments provide 
natural channels thru which the 
multiplication of the newer types of 
inservice program may be expected 
to result. 

A new and stronger professional 
attitude among teachers is evident as 
a result of their greater share in the 
determination of the form their 
activities are to take. Their added 
sense of responsibility bids fair to 
create a profession which will com- 
mand the respect of the community 
and will constantly improve the 
quality of the services it renders to 
the public. 

The value to the nation of this 
ferment within the profession is in- 
calculable, Mary Jones. In the years 
which lie ahead, the champions of 
our way of life will be obliged to 
rely increasingly upon the health 
and viger of our schools. The pro- 
fession is preparing itself by in- 
service training programs and other 
professional projects to perform its 
task. It will serve the community 


well in the years ahead as it has done 
in the past. 
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Must We Have Remedial Reading? 


Why can’t we have “more prevention and less remediation”? 


HERE is considerable confusion 
T stew that type of reading activity 
referred to as “remedial.” ‘Teachers 
often observe sagely that we must 
have “more prevention and less re- 
mediation.” Secondary-school teach- 
ers sometimes feel that highschool 
remedial-reading classes constitute 
evidence that something has gone 
wrong in the elementary schools. 
Educators in general deplore the 
nced for remedial feaching. 

Just what is remedial reading? 
Che word “remedial” implies that 
something must be done which was 
neglected somewhere in the carlier 
educational process. The term is 
loosely applied to reading activity 
which is more rudimentary or less 
difficult in grade level than the read- 
ing activities which someone has 
deemed appropriate for a particular 
grade. 

Some school systems specify the 
extent of the gap which must exist 
between a child’s reading skill (as 
measured in terms of grade levels 
by standardized tests) and his grade 
placement before he is considered 
eligible for remedial reading. Vhus, 
a nine-year-old third-grader may be 
“retarded” if he reads at a second 
grade level, and a 12-year-old sev 
enth-grader may be so designated if 
he reads at a fifth-grade level. Some 
educators have suggested that a child 
becomes a remedial case when his 
reading-age score is below his mental 
age or below a measure of his read- 
ing capacity. 

But no matter how precisely we 
define remedial reading, it is evident 
that we shall always have children 
who read below their grade-level 
placement. When we speak of sixth- 
grade level reading material, we 
mean material with such vocabulary, 
sentence structure, and concept con 
tent that the average sixth-grade 
Mr. Kottmeyer is assistant superintendent 
in charge of personnel, evaluation, and re- 
search of the St. Louis Public Schools, St 
Louis, Missouri. He has taught at all levels 


and is author of a handbook on remedial 
reading. 
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child can read it with a reasonable 
degree of comprehension. We must 
also remind ourselves just what we 
mean when we speak of a sixth-grade 
reading ability. 

Reading tests are standardized by 
assigning sixth-grade values to the 
average scores on a test of a typical 
sample of sixth-grade children. A 
considerable percent of any normal 
sixth-grade group may be expected 
to score below this sixth-grade score, 
just as a corresponding percent will 
score above it. 


Where Do They Come From? 


We may assume from the evidence 
we have that when children enter 
the first grade at a minimum age of 
six, with one year of kindergarten 
experience, only two out of three 
after a school year of exposure to 
typical first-grade reading materials 
will attain that degree of skill which 
will enable them to continue to de- 
velop their skills at a normal rate 
in the second grade. 

We know also that a wide variety 
of causes such as low mental age, 
physical and sensory handicaps, in- 
adequate backgrounds of experience, 
meager command of oral language, 
emotional handicaps, excessive ab- 
sence, poor materials, overcrowded 
classrooms, and poor teaching are 
among the factors which, if multi- 
plied, cause a larger number to fail. 
Unfortunately, the schools have little 
control over these factors. 

It has become common practice at 
the end of a school year to move the 
first-grade group, then far more 
heterogeneous with respect to read- 
ing skill than when they entered the 
first grade, into the second grade. 
As the process continues thru the 
grades, the gap between the poor and 
able performers continues to widen 
until the numerical differences be- 
tween grade placement and achieve 
ment become conspicuous enough 
to warrant the organization of spe- 
cial classes. 

As children continue to remain in 
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school until they are 16 or 18 years 
of age, the number of such classes 
increase, and they become objects of 
greater concern than at earlier stages 

We must also remind ourselves 
that, altho the learning content 
assigned to the various grade levels 
has undergone some transformation 
during the last half century, it has 
not changed so radically as has the 
nature of our school population. In 
my own community 50 years ago, 
just half of the fourth-graders never 
returned to the fifth grade. Today we 
are approaching 100% transfer of 
eighth-graders into the first year 
of the senior highschools. Two out of 
three will remain in the secondary 
schools to graduate. 

Altho the content of the ninth- 
grade English curriculum has 
changed somewhat, many of the clas- 
sics of English literature which were 
assigned to ninth-graders 50 years 
ago are still being studied by a far 
different group of ninth-graders to 
day. It is obvious that the technical] 
reading difficulty alone of Eliza. 
bethan English might well stimulate 
the organization of remedial-reading 
classes in the highschools. 


Toward Fewer Retarded Readers 


Certainly, the numbers of school 
children who require special instruc 
tion because they cannot learn from 
their textbooks can be considerably 
reduced. The means whereby the re 
duction can be accomplished have 
been repeatedly suggested. 

School systems which extend pre 
reading programs for children who 
show evidence of not being ready for 
formal reading programs usually re 
duce the percentage of children who 
cannot use textbooks effectively in 
the middle grades. 

Many schools have profitably given 
attention to organizing programs of 
physical and sensory examinations at 
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the prereading level. Such prograinis 
usually identify surprisingly large 
numbers of pupils who face the crit- 
ical beginning stages of learning to 
read with discouraging physical and 
sensory handicaps. 

Every year more schools and school 
systems continue to experiment with 
ungraded primary Merely 
declaring that grade designations no 
longer hold does not help materially. 
When teachers realize, however, that 
the continuous growth of the indi- 
vidual child (regardless of his age or 
srade placement) is to become their 
objective, they usually work 
effectively than when they 
struggle to drag 40 children up to a 
single minimum standard. 


schools. 


can 


more 


Basic Reading Skills 

Probably the greatest reduction in 
the number of handicapped readers 
will be achieved when teachers work 
consciously to develop the basic read- 
ing skills which all literate human- 
beings possess. Carefully planned 
basal reading series present reading 
content in a systematic progression 
of technical reading difficulty. But 
exposure to, and casual experience 
with, the material itself cannot guar- 
antee that all children will become 
skillful readers. 

Able teachers know, first of all, 
what the basic reading skills are and 
the sequence in which they are mas- 
tered by children, As the children 
use reading material under the teach- 
er’s direction, he will be alert to 
observe and guide and further the 
vrowth of the skills which are to be 
developed by means of experience 
with the material. 

The number of preprimers, prim- 
ers, and readers to which children 
are exposed during a school year 
cannot become criteria of successful 
reading experiences. They are de- 
signed to furnish the experiences out 
of which the skills grow. 

There is no doubt that bright, 
alert children who have wide experi- 
ences and facility in language do 
levelop the basic reading skills as a 
result of uncontrolled experience 
with books. We are often inclined to 
conclude that all children can learn 
to read in a similar manner. The 
large numbers of remedial readers 
furnish evidence to the contrary, 
however 
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lt is a crucial matter that children, 
at the end of the primary grades, 
have command of certain basic read- 
ing skills, particularly those which 
assure a confident and habituated 
power to deal independently with 
words which they do not recognize 
at sight. As every teacher well knows, 
the approximately three thousand 
words of the primary reading tests 
are introduced gradually and_re- 
peated as often as possible in new 
context. 


The Middle Grades 


But the vocabulary of the middle- 
grade textbooks in other subjectmat- 
ter areas is not controlled with equal 
care. Every textbook presents new 
and unfamiliar vocabulary to most 
middle-grade pupils, and those who 
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In the divided and distracted 
world of this midcentury, the 
tough and crucial battles are 
being fought in that realm 
where all solemn issues of his- 
tory are decided—man’s own 
mind, Not on the smoke-choked 
Asiatic beachheads, but on leaf- 
covered campuses and in class- 
rooms filled with children’s 
excited babble will the only 
meaningful questions finally be 
answered: Can humanity ever 
achieve wisdom enough to cease 
preying upon itself? Do the 
citizens of Western democracy, 
challenged and besieged, have 
the intellectual and moral stam- 
ina to fight back? Does Amer- 
ica, as champion of the West, 
have the brain — perception 
keen enough and _ conviction 
firm enough — to match its 
brawn? 
—Life Magazine 


have not developed independent 
means of word attack soon lose in- 
terest in trying to learn from books. 

As many children move into the 
middle grades without the necessary 
skills, it is apparent that teachers at 
this level must be prepared to iden- 
tify them and to provide systematic 
instruction in the rudimentary skills 
which the primary teacher has been 
depended upon to develop in the 
past. At this level, the reading skills 
expected from a pupil are more com- 
plex than the simple word-recogni- 
tion skills, 

Here, the structural analysis or 


syllabication skills become ici cas- 
ingly important and require further 
instruction, The work-type reading 
skills are used daily and must be de. 
veloped and extended. The location- 
al skills—the use of the dictionary, 
the encyclopedias, reference works, 
and similar skills — become _ basic 
learning tools and call for systematic 
teaching. 


Upper Grades and Highschool 


As other needs develop at higher 
levels, it is equally apparent that the 
upper-grade and highschool] teacher 
must continue to guide the growth of 
pupils with this basic tool of learn- 
ing. It has been pointed out that the 
secondary school cannot make much 
progress in the improvement of read. 
ing solely by having the English ce- 
partment organize remedial-reading 
classes. Teachers of the content ai cas 
have equal responsibility in- prov id- 
ing guidance and instruction in the 
types of reading which are of pn tic. 
ular importance in their fields. 

A popular notion is that we can 
teach most economically by forming 
homogeneous groups and requiring 
groups of learners to perform similar 
learning chores simultaneously. And 
so, when we accumulate enough pu- 
pils who perform  unsatisfactorily 
with certain graded learning materi- 
als, we are inclined to form another 
group at a lower level and start over 
again with remedial activities. 

We have discovered that individu- 
al patterns of skills develop with 
such irregularity that even when pu- 
pils make similar achievement scores 
on reading tests, the possibilities are 
remote that the deviates can be hom- 
ogeneously grouped. Since we cannot 
hope to achieve homogeneity with 
respect to their needs, we may well 
devote more attention to devising 
ways of meeting a wide range of 
needs in the regular classroom. 


Much Can Be Done 


Of course, we shall continue to 
find children who read below their 
grade placement as long as principles 
of democratic education prevail in 
the schools. But we—and the pupils 
—would be further ahead if we could 
reduce that number to a minimum. 
The problem is in our hands, and we 
can solve it if we become willing to 
do those things we know can help us. 
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Like the 


The advantages of fulltime student teach- 


ing in teacher education were apparent. 


Real Thing 


ULLTIME practice teaching during 
param weeks of the senior year 
has been scheduled by many teacher- 
educating institutions during the 
past decade. However, before adopt- 
ing such a plan, Appalachian State 
Teachers College conducted its own 
study to discover whether its pro 
gram of one-hour-a-day practice 
teaching was greatly inferior to a 
tulltime plan. 

Ihe college staff compared the 
difficulties encountered by student 
teachers during the one-hour-a-day 
student-teaching program with those 
met by first-year teachers. Sources of 
data included 128 student teachers 
and their supervisors and 95 second- 
ary-school beginning teachers and 
their supervising principals. 


Findings of the Survey 


Results of the survey showed that 
student teachers failed to encounter 
several specific types of troubles that 
are run into by beginning teachers. 
For example: [1] difficulties involv- 
ing the ability to establish and main- 
tain proper relationships with fellow 
teachers; [2] difficulties involving the 
social, religious, and recreational ac- 
tivities of teachers; [3] difficulties in- 
volving the interest or lack of inter- 
est of the community in its school; 
{4] the difficulty of establishing and 
maintaining proper 
with parents of pupils. 

Furthermore, it was found that be- 
ginning teachers ran into certain 
problems more frequently than did 
the student teachers. For example, 
the following problems troubled 
beginning teachers more often than 
student teachers: [1] the teaching 
assignment; [2] deficiencies in school 
equipment, physical conditions, and 


relationships 





Dr. Wey is director of student teaching of 


the Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina. 
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materials; [3] extracurriculum activi- 
ties; [4] records and reports; and 
[5] necessity for assuming responsi- 
bility, for originality, and for exer- 
cising initiative. 

Thus, it was clear that the one- 
hour-a-day student-teaching program 
did not offer student teachers an 
opportunity to gain adequate ex- 
perience in many of the important 
problems of the beginning teacher. 
This conclusion was further sub- 
stantiated by personal interviews 
with first-year teachers. They re- 
marked that their student-teaching 
experience was too brief, too narrow 
in scope, and too often interfered 
with by other college classes and 
activities. 

On the basis of the findings of this 
study, the college inaugurated a full- 
time student-teaching program to 
more nearly provide the experiences 
of the first-year teacher. Under this 
program, the student teacher devotes 
the entire day for 12 weeks to his 
student teaching. He lives the life 
of the teacher for the full day with- 
out diversionary interests on the col- 
lege campus. 


Fulltime Student-Teaching Program 


This program gives student teach- 
ers an opportunity to work with 
boys and girls in extracurriculum ac- 
tivities, in study halls, in cafeterias, 
in homerooms, in the library, and 
on the playgrounds. It enables stu- 
dent teachers to become acquainted 
with the organization and adminis- 
tration of the secondary school and 
the life of the community. 

Under the old program, student 
teachers received two hours credit 
for observation and eight hours 
credit for student teaching; under 
the new program, observation and 
student teaching have been com- 
bined into a full quarter’s work and 
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now carry 15 hours credit. The stu- 
dent is freed from all other college 
requirements during that quarter. 

After reporting to his assigned 
school, which is within 100 miles of 
the college, the student teacher be- 
gins immediately to get acquainted 
with the nature of his work, the 
pupils with whom he will work, and 
the instructional materials he will 
use in his teaching. During the first 
week, the student teacher takes part 
in practically all phases of the school 
work except the actual teaching. At 
the beginning of the second or third 
week, he starts teaching one class 
The teaching load is gradually in 
creased until he is teaching fulltime. 

This fulltime teaching is con 
tinued for a period of three to five 
weeks and is then reduced to half 
a load during the tenth or eleventh 
week. The last three weeks are spent 
in additional observation and_par- 
ticipation in other phases of the 
school program. 

A college staff member visits the 
student teacher at least three times 
during the 12-weeks term and spends 
considerable time with the supervis 
ing teachers. This time is mainly 
spent in helping these teachers learn 
the methods and technics of being 
good supervising teachers. 


Reactions to the Program 
£ 


The statement of one student 
teacher is typical: “I had no idea 
that teaching included so many dif- 
ferent activities. I don’t know what 
I would have done next year without 
this experience.” 

In addition to the increased bene- 
fits to the student teacher, it is felt 
by all involved in the plan that the 
fulltime student-teaching program 
will be mutually beneficial to the 
college, the participating schools, 
and to the teaching profession. 
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@ Whether you) are a teacher or an | & + & » 


administrator—in a little rural 
schoolhouse or a mammoth univer- 
sity—your bulletinboard can be 
one of your best friends. It can be | 

if you know how to keep it alive. POSE A ETON eee 
It can: [a] publicize an event; [b] | 

stimulate interest in some depart- 

ment, field of activity, or resource ‘DO a Walk ” 

of an institution or community; [c] 

display the knowledge, skills, or 

hobbies which people have ac- 

quired; [d] furnish direct aid in 

achieving certain objectives 
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Some bullétinboards: éte:-do! 
healthy enough to perform any of 
these functions satisfactorily. On 
these pages, you will find a pre- 


scription for revitalizing your tired 
old bulletinboard. You'll be sur- 
prised what a lift it can give you 
with your educational program . 
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5 — Keep a Schedule 





4—Get Help 


This teature is based on How To Keep Your Bulletinboard Alive, o 32-trame, color 
filmstrip produced by Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
The filmstrip and a six-page bulletin are available from the university at $2.50 
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The “PR” Guide 
orr than 100 aids tor a 
Vi public-relations program are 
suggested in a new  where-to-look 
handbook, The “PR” Guide, |15e}, 
prepared by the NEA Division of 


school 


Press and Radio Relations. The 
booklet includes Lists of books and 
pamphlets on school public rela- 


tions, along with descriptive notes. A 
selected list of motion-picture films 
and filmstrips gives sources where 
these may be obtained. 

Some special aids are suggested, in 
cluding information on radio scripts, 
convention publicity, and annual re- 
ports of the profession to the public. 
Purpose and publications of several 
helpful national associations are 
listed. Funds should accompany all 
orders 


546 Questions About Schools 


A COLLECTION of 546 questions for 
people to ask about their own pub- 
lic schools has been published by 
the National Citizens Commission 
tor the Public Schools, 2 W. 45th 
St., New York 19, under the title, 
What Do We Know Ou 
Schools? 

The queries range over such top- 
icS aS citizens committees, school- 
community relationships, public. 
school personnel, rules and regula- 
tions concerning public-school pu- 
pils, buildings and grounds, equip- 


About 
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elations 


ment and supplies, school districts, 
and administration. The questions 
were formulated by about 200 people 
at regional workshop conferences 
sponsored by the commission at 
Atlantic City and Detroit. 


Trends and Techniques 


Trends, the membership publica- 
tion of the National School Public- 
Relations Association, will be issued 
monthly during the school year. A 
subscription to the publication, 
which reports the latest news and 
trends in school public relations, is 
included in the $3 membership fee 
of this NEA department. 

Some recent issues of Techniques, 
another membership service publi- 
cation of this department, have been 
reissued and are available. 10¢. NEA. 
Titles include “The Intensive Cam- 
paign,”” “The Observance of Special 
Days,” and ‘Television Time.” 


Yearbook Architecture 


fut Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, has pub- 
lished the third edition of its book- 
let on trends in student yearbooks. 
Practical helps for student yearbook 
staffs are suggested in the 77-page 
booklet, Yearbook Architecture 





This cartoon was prepared by the New 
Yorker magazine as its contribution to 
the Better Schools Campaign which was 


continued during the fall months by 


the Advertising Council. 





Stay in School 

Tue Navy Department completed 
production in October of a new 1% 
minute, 16mm motion-picture film 
Stay in School. 

In announcing the film, the Nav. 
Department points out that “the 
problem of preventing students from 
dropping out of school prematurely 
is perennial.” ‘The Navy notes that 
while more than a million youth 
graduate from highschool each year, 
over a million others drop out with- 
out remaining to finish highschool 
while more than a million others 
never even start a highschool course. 

In the film, the Navy urges the 
youth to weigh carefully the argu- 
ments for quitting against the ad 
vantages for staying in school, The 
film, prepared in consultation with 
the NEA, the US Office of Educa- 
tion, and the US Department of 
Labor, may be obtained by secondary 
schools, without charge, from the 
nearest Navy Recruiting Station 


Ideas Into Pictures 


SimpLiFrep methods of illustrating 
publicity and educational materials 
are suggested in How To Turn Ideas 
Into Pictures published by the Na- 
tional Publicity Council for Health 
and Welfare Services, 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. Prepared by 
H. E. Kleinschmidt, M. D., the 32- 
page manual sells at $1. 


Lay Understanding 

Public Action for Powerful 
Schools, published by the Bureau of 
Publications at Teachers College. 
Columbia University, for the Metro 
politan School Study Council, at 
tempts to identify and find ways 
around serious blocks in the way ol 
development of stronger relation 
ships between school and community 
The 85-page report considers the 
meaning and guiding principles ol 
public participation, with special 
consideration of implications for ad 
ministration, schoolboard, staff, pu 
pils, and community. — Significan 
patterns of public participation in 
educational planning are also ana 
lyzed. 

—ROY K. WILSON, assistant directo: 
NEA Division of Press and Radio Re 
lations; and executive  secretar) 
School Public-Relations Association 
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Ferment in Graduate Education 


Better preparation of college teachers will be one result. 


© ONE can deny that there is fer- 
N ment within American graduate 
education. Unmistakable signs indi- 
cate that it is looking critically at 
itself, Each year it ventures upon 
new departures. There is evidence 
that it is seeking to appraise its tra- 
ditions and rules in relation to new 
needs or continuing needs that have 
not been met adequately. It is in 
an experimental mood. 

The meaning of the ferment is, | 
think, a growing and deepening 
awareness of serious challenges that 
confront us—not alone in graduate 
education but in the society it serves. 
One of those challenges is better 
preparation of college teachers. 


What the “Employer” Wants 


College executives substantially 
agree that they want “instructors 
who are inspiring teachers and ef- 
fective counselors of young people.” 
They do not discount breadth of 
scholarship, but they give priority to 
“sympathetic understanding of stu- 
dents and ability to inspire and 
guide them in thinking for them- 
selves and meeting their own prob- 
lems effectively.” 

A blanket indictment of college 
teachers would be unjust and absurd, 
but it would be equally unjust and 
absurd not to take seriously the gen- 
eral problem that we face, not to 
search out hopefully and construc- 
tively ways in which to strengthen 
and enrich the education of the men 
and women who will replace the pres- 
ent generation of college teachers. 

Inservice training, after the grad- 
uate student has entered upon his 
college teaching, can be highly im- 
portant. Within the college frame- 
work, much more could be done to 





Dr. Blegen is dean of the graduate school, 
University of Minnesota. This address, de- 
lwvered before the Fifth Annual Conference 
on Higher Education, summarizes the find- 
ings of the Conference 0» Preparation of 
College Teachers. Its procc edings, The Prep- 
iration of College Teachers, have been pub- 


‘ished by the American Council on Educa- 
‘ion, 
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aid in the induction of the new 
teacher. Friendly guidance and the 
manifestation of an active interest 
on the part of experienced teachers 
contribute to the success of the new- 
comer to the ranks of the profession. 


Facing Up to It 


Our central problem lies in the 
graduate preparation of college 
teachers, however. I believe that 
graduate schools must not shift re- 
sponsibility either to the colleges to 
which their young doctors go or to 
the undergraduate and earlier educa- 
tion of their students. 

For recruitment, we need early en- 
couragement, beginning with juniors 
and seniors. We also need a good 
fellowship program, with stipends 
not lower than those offered in such 
fields as chemistry and physics. Su- 
pervised apprenticeships are a means 
of selecting, from all recruits, those 
to be especially encouraged. 

How to identify and select persons 
of high promise for teaching when 
dealing with students in mid-career 
is a difficult problem. Emotional 
maturity and control, deep interest 
in fellow students, imagination and 
curiosity, drive, high-level intellec- 
tual ability, and enthusiasm for 
major subjects are among the essen- 
tial qualifications of the good teacher 
at all levels of education. 

Should there be specific differen- 
tiation in training for higher educa- 
tion—that is, for a junior or com- 
munity college, or a_ liberal-arts 
college, a teachers college, or some 
other kind of college? The Confer- 
ence on the Preparation of College 
Teachers last year believed it would 
be a mistake to plan for such differ- 
entiation. The qualities that make a 
good teacher are generally the same 
tor anv kind of institution, and the 
same values in training would be 
important in any case. 

Of basic importance for the pros- 


pective college teacher is a broad, 
liberal education, with its breadth 
running on thru college and, in fact, 
the graduate years. Plans should b« 
worked out with the individual stu 
dent aiming at mastery in his field 
and its interrelations, a knowledge 
of tools and technics, and experience 
in independent research, including 
interpretation, and training in com 
municating ideas to others. 


{s He Sees Him 


1 am reminded of the picture that 
a great educator once drew of the 
educated man—the very 
teaching. “The educated 
said, “is to be 


object of 
man,” he 
discovered by his 
point-of-view, by the temper of his 
mind, by his attitude toward life and 
his fair way of thinking. He can sce, 
he can discriminate, he can combine 
ideas and comprehension. His mind 
is a practiced instrument of appre 
ciation. 

“He is more apt to contribute light 
than heat to a discussion, and will 
oftener than another show the powe 
of uniting the elements of a difficult 
subject in a whole view; he has the 
knowledge of the world which no 
one can have who 
generation or 


knows only his 
only his own 
task.”” The man who said that was 
Woodrow Wilson, who foreshadowed 
some of our present graduate inte) 
departmental programs when he 
called for a new kind of specializa- 
tion—specialization in interrelations. 


own 


Research is important in the col- 
lege teacher's training as contribut- 
ing to the critical mind, to subject 
mastery, and to continuing enthusi- 
asm for study, but there is a need for 
genuine synthesis and interpretation, 
not merely compilation. Thus 
viewed, research might serve as a cul- 
minating investigative experience 
that could contribute to mastery. 


What Do the Students Want? 


I found myself much interested, in 
a recent conference, in a paper pre 
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sented by a representative of college 
students who, after all, have the most 
vital stake in the problem of prepa- 
ration of college teachers. A survey 
of more than 6000 students in an 
Eastern college selected five attributes 
of a college teacher that seemed to 
them most important. These were 
systematic organization of material, 
ability to explain clearly, expert 
knowledge of the subject, ability to 
encourage thought, and enthusiastic 
attitude toward the subject. 

Of least importance to the stu- 
dents, also by significant percents, 
were the following listings: pleasing 
personality, tolerance toward student 
disagreement, a sympathetic attitude 
toward students, a good speaking 
ability, and fairness in making and 
grading tests. Let those who would 
take the “sympathetic attitude” 
minus brains be warned by the hard 
headed realism of the students. 

The prospective college teacher 
needs not only competence in the 
subjectmatter field and _ personal 
qualifications for teaching, but also 
additional knowledge, understand- 
ings, and skills bearing upon the pro- 
fessional activities of the teacher 
This includes a grasp of factors bear 
ing upon the motivation, direction 
and evaluation of learning activities, 
including an understanding of coun 
seling resources and processes 

The prospective college teacher 
should make some study of the role 
of higher education in our society, 
including the various philosophies of 
higher education, its history, organi- 
zation, function, and relationship to 
society. He should have an under- 
standing of the functions of the col- 
lege teacher in a free society, his re- 
lationship to college, community, 
and profession. Methods, materials, 
and technics of instruction should be 
emphasized as being more than 
“tricks of classroom procedure.” 


An Apprentice on the Campus 


A part of the training of college 
teachers should be a period of ap- 
prenticeship. The responsibility for 
it should be centered in the graduate 
schools. Wide and sincere faculty 
acceptance of the idea must be 
sought. Apprenticeship training 
should be understood as provision 
for a wide variety of instructional 
experiences, including actual class- 
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room teaching and student confer- 
ences, and opportunities to partici- 
pate actively in course planning, 
testing, and relationships involving 
students, faculty, and the community. 

Experimental programs already 
undertaken in graduate education 
include such features as [1] the in- 
troduction of broad _ interdepart- 
mental studies at the graduate level, 
[2] the encouragement of broad un- 
dergraduate training as a basis for 
more specialized work at the gradu- 
ate level, [3] careful selection of can- 
didates who enter programs leading 
to college teaching, [4] attempts to 
forward understanding of students 
and of problems of guidance and 
counseling, [5] seminars or courses 
on educational philosophy and the 
American college. 

Also [6] attempts in a variety of 
ways to develop understanding of 
the training process and the develop- 
ment of teaching skills, [7] efforts to 
provide supervised apprentice expe- 
rience, [8] participation of prospec- 
tive college teachers in staff meet- 
ings, [9] activities and studies de 


No pleasure is comparable to 
the standing upon the vantage- 
ground of truth. 

—Francis Bacon 


signed to acquaint the prospective 
teacher with the college community, 
[10] modifications in traditional dis- 
sertation requirements, [11] partici- 
pation of prospective teachers in new 
undergraduate programs of general 
education, and [12] the use of work- 
shops, institutes, and field experi- 
ence in focusing attention on the 
problems of college teachers 


Obstacles to Success 


One of the obstacles facing experi 
mental programs is the apparent 
paradox in the increasing specializa- 
tion for the advancement of knowl. 
edge on the one hand and the desire 
and increasing need for integration 
of the separate disciplines on the 
other. A second obstacle is a still 
prevailing tendency in many colleges 
to give much less weight to excel. 
lence in teaching than to research 
and publication as a basis for pro 
motion and advancemen' 


1 am reminded of a penetratin 
remark made by Paul Klapper, who 
has visited many colleges and many 
classes and has really seen what goes 
on. “College teaching and student 
life would take on a new vitality if 
college teachers, and, surely all cam- 
pus brass, were required to take at 
least a sabbatical semester for visit- 
ing sister institutions not less infre- 
quently than the Biblical prescrip. 
tion of once in seven years.” In fact, 
we might profit by more visiting and 
observing on our own campuses. 

The Ph.D. program should be in- 
dividualized, not a matter of so many 
credits or so many courses, but of 
fitting a total program of study and 
development to the student’s needs 
and goals. I have raised my voice 
many times, and I do so now again, 
to advance the view that American 
education gives too much thought 
and too much recognition to degrees 
as such—and too little to the charac 
ter and quality of a person’s educa- 
tion and his evidence of achieve 
ment and of potential service. 


Where the Emphasis Lies 

Perhaps the current dissatisfaction 
with our training of college teach- 
ers and the accompanying thought 
upon what we really want in good 
college teaching will prove a correc. 
tive to our overemphasis upon de- 
grees and will put in its place an em- 
phasis upon quality and character 
And that is perhaps a clue to the 
answers we must seek when we ask 
what criteria should determine 
whether an institution should offer 
graduate work and what criteria 
should accredit graduate work. 

What can an institution do very 
well within the limits of its re- 
sources: What are its central objec. 
tives? Is it spreading itself too thin: 
Is it proposing to do more than it 
can actually do with high compe 
tence? Is it cheating students who 
accept its announcements of gradu- 
ate programs in good faith? 

Let institutions ask such questions 
of themselves and answer them hon- 
estly. The best accreditation of a 
graduate school is the character and 
competence and achievement and 
standing of the men and women who 
have studied in its classrooms and 
laboratories and have come under 
the influence of its faculties. 
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How’s Your Ammunition? 


Can you give your fellow teachers some good 
reasons for joining the local association? 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


° Hy should I join the local edu- 
Wteics association? What does 
it do?” 

How can you answer such ques- 
tions from your fellow teachers? 
What DOES your association do? 
What do its members have a right to 
expect from it? What does the asso- 
ciation have a right to expect from 
its members? 

Let’s consider six things that asso- 
ciations and their members have a 
right to expect from each other. If 
yours is delivering the goods in these 
areas, you have plenty of ammuni- 
tion with which to answer your col- 
leagues’ questions. 

[1] Members of a local associa- 
tion have a right to expect it to pro- 
vide its members with opportunities 
for professional growth. It should: 
[1] maintain an uptodate library of 
professional books, magazines, and 
other publications; [2] arrange for 
extension courses in line with the 
needs and interests of its members 
(the Paterson, N.J., Education Asso- 
ciation has done this for years, and 
on occasion has also paid part of 
each member’s tuition); [3] send rep- 
resentatives to teachers conventions; 
[4] work in conjunction with admin- 
istrative authorities on curriculum 
construction and the selection of text- 
books and other teaching materials. 

[2] Members should be able to 
depend upon the local association to 
work for teacher welfare, to do for 
them what they are not able to do 
for themselves. Undoubtedly, this is 
one of the primary functions of any 
teachers association. ““Man does not 
live by bread alone,” but unless his 
needs and those of his family are met 
adequately, he is neither physically 
nor emotionally capable of meeting 
the many strenuous challenges which 


Mrs. Signes is a teacher in Paterson, N. J., 
and pastpresident of Paterson Education 
Association. 
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he will meet everyday in teaching. 

The member has a right to expect 
his association to work for higher 
salaries, equitable sick leave, sab- 
batical leaves-of-absence, and other 
phases of teacher welfare. It is a deli- 
cate, painstaking aspect of teacher 
association work—one for which no 
ready-made blueprint can be offered, 
since there are sharp differences in 
the organization and administration 
of communities. 

It is an area, however, in which 
group action is infinitely more effec- 
tive than individual action. This fact 
alone would justify membership in 
the association. 

For many years, the president and 
vicepresident of the Paterson Educa- 
tion Association have attended every 
meeting of the board of education. 
They have attended, not with an ag- 
gressive ““you-can't-put-anything-over- 
on-us” attitude, but as interested cit- 
izens and teachers. With mutual re- 
spect and courtesy, teachers and 
board members have come to know 
each other as individuals, as well as 
employers and employes. 

A sound, continuous system of 
public relations is absolutely essen- 
tial to this phase of association work, 
and members have a right to expect 
it. But the association has the right 
to expect the fullest cooperation 
from its members in upholding its 
work. There is no substitute for per- 
sonal contacts. Teachers should be 
urged to join the cultural, religious, 
social, and philanthropical groups of 
the community in which they work. 

Newspaper stories, particularly of 
the human-interest type, can be very 
effective in presenting the activities 
of teachers as a group or as indivi- 


duals. Accounts of teachers’ accom- 
plishments in worthwhile activities 
of all kinds help to build up a pleas- 
ant awareness of teachers as people. 
Tell about the teacher who writes a 
book, the principal who speaks at a 
civic meeting, the teacher who is ac- 
tive in public life, who wins an award 
or attends a national convention. 

A teachers association would do 
well to have a live publicity commit- 
tee with members in each school to 
report on newsworthy items. A little 
training and practice in what consti- 
tutes desirable publicity material 
from the point of view of the associ- 
ation is a good investment of time, 
money, and effort. 

In communities where there are 
local radio stations, it is possible for 
a teachers association to sponsor, in 
conjunction with the school system’s 
administrative department, such pro- 
grams as interschool spelling bees, 
student-forums on matters of current 
interest, concerts, and dramatic 
sketches. Thus, students’ accomplish- 
ments will reflect the work of the 
school. 

There are countless gestures of 
goodwill which an alert local asso- 
ciation can manifest, especially when 
it has the support of its members in 
its contacts with the public. 

[3] Members have a right to oc- 
casional get-togethers just for the 
fun of it. Whether yours is a larg« 
city or small community, the “right 
to sociability” is one of the “rights”’ 
of your members. Teachers ought to 
have a chance to meet once in a while 
with neither students nor books on 
their minds. And they ought to [eel 
an obligation to take advantage of 
such opportunities. 

Here the tastes of members and the 
mores of the community will help 
determine suitable activities. An in- 
formal affair where members can fee] 
free to circulate and visit “to catch 
up on the news” is possible anywhere. 
Card parties and theater parties are 
enjoyed by many. Where there are 
enough interested members to war- 
rant their formation, bowling teams, 
glee clubs, and dramatic societies can 
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bvtkytittine was Christmas-wise. 
‘ea, there was a flurry of tinsel in 
the Second-Grade Teacher’s hair. 
\nd the tree did glow and shimmer. 

Now I groaned for weariness. 
And the Second-Grade Teacher 
said, Art thou really sick? 

\nd I answered, Nay, I have only 
an ache and a pain plus a hurting- 
all-over. Then as we laughed, we 
heard the patter of footsteps out- 
side. And I whispered, Some little 
Eavesdropper can’t wait until the 
morrow. 

And the next morning the tree 
stood breathless with beauty. And 
beneath its shining arms were many 
gifts for the teachers. 

Now in the rear of the room sat a 
First-Grade Lad. And he had come 
unto us lately from the mountains. 

And on this day he was the last 
one to come forward. And lo, as he 
approached, I could see his bright 
red holiday tie somersaulting over 
the excited little heart beneath. 
And he said with a breathless rush 
of words, I fotched you this. And 
the words sounded reckless and ex- 
travagant. 

Then he slowly opened one grimy 
hand as tho he handled a diamond. 
And there within the moist, dirty 
little palm lay what had lately been 
a chocolate-covered pill. Save that 
now the brown coating had melted, 
revealing a pellet of bilious hue 
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be formed within the structure of the 
local association. Such activities serve 
both as a means of recreation and a 
source of favorable publicity. 

Early every school year, teachers 
associations would do well to wel- 
come new teachers at an informal 
reception. A letter from the presi- 
dent of the association welcoming 
the newcomer and inviting him to 
join with his fellow teachers in the 
study of problems of importance to 
his success in the profession can 
readily mean added strength for the 
group. 

[4] Members have a right to ex- 
pect their association to represent 
them in community enterprises. 
Teachers are frequently called upon 
to participate in community affairs. 
Why shouldn’t their association be 
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Now I accepted this gift with sol 
emn gratitude. But I hid it from all 
curious eyes. Yea, I wrapped it in 
Christmas paper, and hung it near 
the tree top. 

And the Lad was pleased. And he 
said with quick, shy happiness, You 
don’t belong to thank me. And he 
sidled up closer and whispered, Hit 
be for thy hurtin’-all-over. 

Then straightway I understood 
whose footsteps we had heard be- 
yond the door. And suddenly the 
Lad’s seven small words made the 
pill of more value than the costly 
gifts bearing Merry Christmas in 
gold upon them. And I marveled 
that so often the outward covering 
of a gift gave so little hint of the 
wealth of love and solicitude with- 
in. 

Now that night I rehearsed 
to the Second-Grade Teacher 
whole story. And I withheld not 
from her sight the pill. And she 
laughed merrily and said, Dost thou 
expect this strange remedy to revive 
thee? 

And | chided her, Let no one call 
this remembrance poor. For behold 
it is a Love-Cure. Verily, it hath 
been prescribed expressly for the 
worst of all ailments: A Hurtin’. 
All-Over. 

—ALICE LEE HUMPHREYS, in Heav- 
en in My Hand [John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Virginia]. 


un- 
the 
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represented in the planning of these 
activities? Every community has its 
philanthropic undertakings, its civic 
activities in which teachers might 
well participate as members of their 
association. When such affairs are be- 
ing planned, where it is possible 
and desirable, send representatives. 
Teachers can participate in activities 
much more intelligently and even 
more willingly, if you do. 

[5] Members have a right to ex- 
pect their association to make cul- 
tural opportunities available to the 
children and adults of the communi- 
ty. As a part of its educational con- 
tribution to the life of the families 
of the children we teach, a teachers 
organization would do well to pro- 
vide some cultural opportunities for 
the community as a whole. 


[tic type of oflering will vary witl 
the size of the community and its lo 
cation, but there are numerous way: 
in which this can be done. In behali 
of the children, the Paterson Educa 
tion Association has _ frequently 
brought to the city a good theatrical 
company to present such perennially 
favorite classics as Peter Pan, Rip 
Van Winkle, and Hansel and Gretel. 
For adult audiences, too, there are 
traveling professional groups which 
present Shakespearian masterpieces 
as well as current plays. 

In communities where _philhar. 
monic orchestras and music societies 
are in existence, a teachers associa. 
tion should deem it a privilege as 
well as a duty to its members to par 
ticipate in such work. Teachers often 
do as individuals—why not as an or 
ganization? 

[6] Members have a right to ex- 
pect their association to be affiliated 
with state and national teachers pro- 
fessional associations. In these days 
of atomic energy and _ supersonic 
speed, it is more ridiculous than ever 
for a local teachers association to be 
an isolated unit. Active local, state, 
and national associations are abso- 
lute necessities. 

It is the local that joins the in- 
dividual teacher to his state and 
national professional organizations, 
thus multiplying the individual’s in- 
fluence many times. It is membership 
in the local that places at his disposal 
the research facilities, the profession- 
al materials, advice, and counsel of 
his state and national organizations. 

Membership in the local is at once 
a privilege and a_ responsibility. 
Members have a right to expect thei 
association to be vigorously at work 
on the issues and problems of vital 
importance to the profession. The 
association has a right to expect full 
support and cooperation from the 
members. 

To provide the things that make 
for a strong, forward-looking, effec. 
tive association requires vision, plan- 
ning, effort, courage, selfsacrifice. 
trained leadership, and a spirit of 
service from everyone concerned. 
Where these conditions exist, the lo- 
cal association is a mighty center of 
activity and, the membership com. 
mittee is likely to hear: “Join the lo- 
cal association? Why, OF COURSE, 
I will.” 
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Lets Lift Their Sights 


77 HO are the schools’ most impor- 
WF an public-relations agents 
Why the pupils, of course. The daily 
ebb and flow of school attendance 
spreads them into every corner of the 
community. No knows how 
much they affect the community’s 
view of the school thru what they say 
and do on the streets and what they 
say at the dinner table. 

But pupils are more than a chan- 
nel of communication. They will 
soon be voting citizens! While most 
of our school public-relations tech- 
nics are directed at today’s adults, we 
forget tomorrow’s adults are with us 
now. 


one 


We teach them about the fire de- 
partment, the post office, the police, 
the courts, and many other of our 
democratic institutions, But in typ- 
ical schools, we teach them little 
tbout one of the most important 


of all 


school. 


democratic institutions, the 
We teach them about the 
postman, the grocer, the truckdriver, 
and the radio announcer, but we 
teach them little about the teacher. 
Chey study the problems of conserva- 
tion, juvenile delinquency, taxation, 
labor problems, international rela- 
tions, housing, and community 
health. But we teach them very little 
about the problems of education. 


Pennsylvania School Study Council 


A group of school people in Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania decided to do some- 
thing about this blind spot in the 
educational program. Administrators 
and teachers from the member 
schools of the Pennsylvania School 
Study Council, collaborating with 
faculty members of the Pennsylvania 
State College, developed a plan of 
action, experimented with it, revised 
it, and published it. The pamphlet, 
Learning about Our Public Schools, 
is a teaching unit on education. 

Here is how the project developed: 

Two and a half years ago, the 
members of the Pennsylvania School 


Dr. Vincent is professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, and executive officer of its Citizenship 
Education Project. 
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Highschools are experimenting with teaching 


about the school in the school. 


Study Council made a study which 
indicated that the procedures and 
materials available for teaching pu- 
pils about the public schools were 
meager and not well-designed to 
build real insight into the need for 
continuous school improvement. 

To improve this situation, the 
council brought together a small but 
outstanding group of teachers. ‘These 
teachers were asked to develop a plan 
which they themselves would imple- 
ment in their own classrooms. ‘Thirty- 
nine teachers from 25 school svstems 
formed two committees, 
in several all-day sessions. 

The unit which was developed in 
these meetings is divided into foun 
parts: [1] How good a job do ow 
schools do in educating young peo- 
ple? [2] Why do our community and 
our state spend money and cflort in 
What 
kind of schools do you want for youn 
children when they are ready to go 
to school? [4] How is public educa 
tion controlled and paid lorr De 
signed primarily for social studies, 
the unit contains many possibilities 
for correlation with other fields. 

It is already clear that the unit’s 
emphasis upon laboratory experience 
for pupils is a wise one and is paying 
off in successful teaching. For exam- 
ple, in connection with the questions, 
“How good a job do our schools do 
in educating young people?” the pu- 
pils undertake a survey of former 
members of their own class—those 
who dropped out somewhere along 
the line. They locate these persons, 
interview them, and analyze their 
data to determine the cause for the 
school’s lack of success with them. 
Thus, they see firsthand such school 
problems as curriculum, supervision, 
and dropouts. 

In connection with the question, 
“What kind of school do you want 
for your children when they are ready 
to go to school?” the students look 


which met 


educating young people: [3 
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into the features of a good school 
program. They examine a large num 
ber of illustrated pamphlets and 
magazines dealing with school build 
ings and school programs. They look 
for examples of what goes on in good 
schools and the facilities with which 
eood schools work and are able to 
lift their sights above what they may 
have in their own schools. 

These two indicate 
ihe tvpe of learning that is taking 
place where the council’s school unit 
is being taught. The unit, which is 
available from the council at State 
50¢ a 
addition to de- 
tailed lesson plans—book, periodical, 
ind pamphlet references. 


illustrations 


College, Pennsylvania, for 


copy, contains—in 


Results 


Lhree main results 


emerge trom 
his two-and-a-half-year experiment: 

1] The purposeful teaching of 
pupils about their school experience 
is just as valid an educational experi- 
ence as which might engage 
them. The subject is of intense inter- 
est to them; the study calls for many 
different kinds of skills, touches 
upon many subjectmatter areas. 

[2] Similar problems of teaching 
may be attacked similarly. Note that 
in this case a teaching problem was 
turned over to a selected group of 


any 


good teachers; administration gave 
these teachers the time and resources 
to plan a program and test it. 

[3] The morale of good teachers is 
strengthened by an opportunity to 
engage in something that goes be- 
yond the day-to-day routine of “cos 
ering” a class. If good teachers are 
themselves experts, as we often claim, 
we treat them as experts when we 
free them to plan and test a new 
teaching strategy. 
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ANALYZING 
A TEXTBOOK 


Whether choosing a new social- 


studies textbook or trying to use 


an old one to better advantage, you 


may profit from these suggestions. 


LiHO many teachers have little, if 
A any, voice in the selection of the 
textbooks used in their classes, yet 
most teachers use such books. To 
what extent and for what purposes 
depends on many factors. 

Certainly, the over-all educational 
objectives of the schoo] system, the 
curriculum and organization of the 
courses, the training and experience 
of the teacher, the available library 
facilities, and the quality and inter- 
ests of the students would be consid- 
ered. but in any teaching, what a 
text can contribute depends largely 
on how thoroly the teacher has 
studied, analyzed, and related it to 
his own problems of instruction. 


Five Questions 

in making an analysis of a social- 
studies textbook, the following ques- 
tions could well be asked: 

First, how is the book organized 
and what is emphasized? Is it or- 
ganized by units that develop com- 
prehensive and significant under- 
standings growing out of the subject- 
matter, and that take account of the 
experiences and needs of boys and 
girls? Or is the organization basically 
regional, chronological, or topical? 
What aspects of the subject are em- 
phasized? Are the organization and 
emphasis in harmony with the way 
the teacher is encouraged to organize 


Dr. Spieseke is associate professor of history 
at Teachers College. Columbia University, 
New York City 
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his teaching, or with the purposes 
outlined in a course of study or syl- 
labus which the teacher is required 
to follow? 

By answering these questions, the 
teacher can determine whether or not 
the textbook can be used as a guide, 
and in what ways it needs to be sup- 
plemented. Many beginning teachers, 
when left on their own, rely heavily 
on textbooks for their basic course 
organizations. Therefore, they should 
study the scope, emphasis, and basic 
pattern of the textbooks provided 
them. 

Second, does the content seem to 
be alive and vital? Are the condi- 
tions, the processes, the events, and 
the people adequately and vividly 
described? Are the vocabulary and 
concepts difficult? Are the sentences 
long and complicated? Is the ma- 
terial largely narrative? Do the illus- 
trations help to clarify the written 
material? 

After studying these aspects, the 
teacher roughly knows the other ma- 
terials of instruction that he must 
supply. Direct community observa- 
tion, vivid reading materials, pic- 
tures, and oral instruction may all 
need to be used. There are but few 
textbooks that can provide sufficient 
concrete details to make any large 
part of the material covered alive 
and significant to the pupils. 

Third, what is the value of the 
visual aids—pictures, maps, graphs, 
and diagrams? Do they help to make 


ideas clearr Are they large enough: 
Do the captions explain and clarify 
points, o1 raise questions which will 
encourage the pupils to study the 
illustrations more carefully? Ot 
which visual aids will the teache 
make the most use? What additional! 
ones will he need to supply? Is any 
assistance given in locating such ma 
terials? 

Fourth, what is the quantity and 
quality of the study aids? Are the 
references to other learning mate 
rials adequately and interesting! 
described so that the more capabk 
students will want to use them? Is 
any indication given of their difh 
culty? Are the reviews and stud) 
questions built around the larg 
ideas that are basic to an understand 
ing of the subject? 

Is help given with the pronuncia 
tion and meaning of difficult words 
and, in that connection, is there a 
glossary? Do the appendices supply 
tables and documents that are anno- 
tated and needed for study? How 
varied and practical are the activity 
suggestions? 

Will these various study aids help 
the student become more selfdirect- 
ing if his attention is called to them? 
Is provision made for a range of in- 
terests, abilities, and talents? 

Finally, the factual accuracy and 
the reliability of interpretations 
given in the textbook should be de- 
termined, if possible. It is not enough 
to assume that because the author, on 
one of the authors, is a wellknown 
authority in the field, the textbook is 
correct in all particulars. 

Not only are details sometimes 
wrong, due to the carelessness of 
writer, printers, or proofreaders, but 
no author’s knowledge is encyclo- 
pedic on all of the topics included 
in most modern textbooks. 

Furthermore, textbook writers 
have to use their judgment in rela- 
tion to the problems of selection and 
condensation of content. Not only 
does this affect the adequacy and 
vividness of the treatment, but also 
the interpretations. Oversimplifica- 
tion and brevity can not only in- 
crease the difficulty of understanding 
a subject, but may contribute to an 
entirely wrong interpretation, or 
leave the impression that the facts 
can be interpreted in only one way. 

Since many of the social studies 
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contain topics dealing with current 
controversial matters, authors’ inter- 
pretations are important. The teach- 
er should be aware of them. 


Making the Analysis 


In making the analysis under the 
five suggested headings, the teacher 
should of course use a sampling pro- 
cedure and work in the areas that 
are best known to him. For instance, 
if he has good background in Amer- 
ican history and has special compe- 
tence in the history of the West, he 
is familiar both with sources and 
newer interpretations, and thus can 
check the completeness and accuracy 
of the textbook treatment of that sub- 
ject and of an illustration or map. 

The conclusions reached by any 
teacher about the quality of the con- 
tent of a textbook will be directly 
related to his competence as a scholar. 
His pupils cannot help here, tho 
their reactions can assist in evaluat- 
ing the study helps, illustrations, and 
vocabulary of the book. Only by mak- 
ing intensive examinations of indi- 
vidual books along the lines sug- 
vested above is it possible to make 
selections that ean be justified. This 
work will take considerable time and 
perhaps involve some expense, as 
classroom teachers, asked to serve on 
textbook committees, should be re- 
lieved of some of their classes. How- 
ever, since textbooks remain one of 
the most widely used tools of instruc- 
tion, they should be carefully selected 
and thoughtfully used. 

No trained teacher of the social 
studies, aware of his responsibilities 
to his pupils, would be satisfied to 
limit his instructional materials to a 
single textbook. At the same ume, 
he must be willing and know how to 
capitalize on the strengths of the 
particular textbook used in his class. 


THis statement is reprinted from Bibliog- 
raphy of Textbooks in the Social Studies 
{for elementary and secondary schools}, pub- 
lished by the National Council for the Social 
Studies, an NEA _ department. School 
administrators and committees of adminis- 
trators and teachers charged with selecting 
textbooks can, by using this bibliography, 
become acquainted with the many text- 
books in the different fields of the social 
studies. 

The bulletin, which appeared in Septem- 
ber 1949, is kept uptodate by supplements. 
It sells for 75¢, with supplements which 
have appeared since September 1949 in- 
cluded free. The supplements sell separately 
for 10¢ each. Order the bulletin and supple- 
ments from the council, NEA headquarters. 
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4 Note of zhypneciation 


- OR a good many years, Mrs. A. B. 
Wendt was a teacher at West Lib- 
erty State College in West Virginia. 
One day after her retirement, she 
received a letter from one of her 
former students. It was a letter of 
appreciation, or as he called it, “a 
thanksgiving letter.” 

Mrs. Wendt’s reply in the feeble 
scrawl of the aged woman began 
thus: “My dear Willie... 1 can’t 
tell you how much your note meant 
to me. I am in my 80s, living alone 
in a small room, cooking my own 

reals, lonely, and like the last leaf 
of fall lingering behind. You will 
be interested to know that I taught 
school for 50 years, and yours is the 
first note of appreciation I ever 
received. It came on a blue, cold 
morning, and it cheered me as noth- 
ing has in many years.’ 


Think of it—a teacher for 50 years 
and no one bothered to say “thank 
you.” 


William James once wrote a let- 
ter to his Radcliffe students who 
had sent him a beautiful bouquet 
at Easter. In his letter to the girls, 
he said: “I am deeply touched by 
your remembrance. It is the first 
time anyone ever treated me so 
kindly. . . . 1 now perceive an im- 
mense Omission in my psychology: 
the deepest principle of human na- 
ture is the craving to be appreciated, 
and I left it out altogether from my 
book, because I had never had it 
gratified till now. I fear you have 
let loose a demon in me and that 
all my actions will now be for the 
sake of such rewards.” 

Why don’t students write “thank- 
you” letters to their appreciated 
teachers? Why don’t we send flowers 
to people who are well instead of 
when they are illP Why don’t we 
send letters thanking legislators for 
voting for a bill instead of writing 
them not at all or only when we 
are “burned up” about something? 
Why is depreciation seemingly so 
much easier to produce than appre- 
ciation? 

I can think-up hard questions, 
but the answers are equally hard. 
Certainly, we parents struggle to get 
our children to write the bread-and- 
butter hospitality notes. We also 
prod them with the question, 
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“Well, what are you going to say to 
the nice lady who gave you the very 
lovely book?” And the child duti- 
fully repeats, “Thank you very 
much for the nice present.’ 


Will this do the trick? How far 
can the form move ahead of the 
substance? As long as the spirit of 
thankfulness is there, we can help 
with a proper way of expressing it. 
But if the mood is absent, form and 
manners are of little use. 


Pupils, and teachers too, need to 
be sensitive and learn to express 
their gratification and approval. 
There are many opportunities for 
pupils to pri actice this judgment and 
approval. 

There could be a note of appre- 
ciation to the parents who helped 
with the school party or who drove 
their cars to the museum. Perhaps, 
there might be some notes to their 
last year’s teachers. Field trips 
should be followed by notes of ap- 
preciation to the public officials, 
farmers, or factory workers visited. 

These could be real letters, not 
the mechanical, formal ones we 
write for practice so that we can 
write real letters later. 

Most adults know how to write 
letters of gratitude, but we need 
some reminders. Here Samuel John- 
son's statement applies admirably: 
“People need to be reminded more 
often than they need to be instruct- 
ed.” ‘There are one million teachers 
in the public schools of the United 
States. If each one of. them wrote 
merely one appreciative letter to a 
former teacher, it would mean an 
avalanche of good feeling. 


Perhaps loneliness is the common 
fate of all mankind. Yet the appre- 
ciative word, the sensitive awareness 
of the worth of other people do 
bring people together, help them 
to see that they are walking a com- 
mon road together. Appreciation is 
a delicate, lovely flower that needs 
thoughtful, constant cultivation. 


—EDGAR DALE in The News Letter, 
a publication of the Bureau of E du- 
cational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, Dr. Dale 
is professor of education, head of 
the Curriculum Division in the bu- 
reau, and editor of The News Let- 
ter. 
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Selection for December 

Horace Greeley, Voice of the 
People by William Harlan Hale is 
a new biography of the famous 
editor of the New York Tribune and 
crusader of the Civil War period 
whose pithy sayings, zeal for new 
causes. and colorful eccentricities 
made him one of America’s favorite 
characters, 

For all his oddities of personality, 
“Uncle Horace” was a fighting lib- 
eral editor—a pioncer of a free and 
responsible press. On every public 
issue from the 1830s to the 1870s, 
Greeley had something forceful to 
say. In all of the major political and 
social moves of his day, he plaved 
# central part. 

fle was a leading Whig; then a 
pioneer socialist; next a cofounder 
of the Republican Party, influential 
in swinging the party’s 1860 nomina- 
tion to Lincoln; an early pacifist; 
then a leading Civil War militant; 
and finally, an insurgent who ran for 
president against General Grant. 

Greeley knew the great and the 
near great, the poor, the needy, the 
man in the street. Wanting to know 
what people thought, he talked in- 
cessantly with anyone who would lis- 
ten. The bitter poverty of his early 
life left its impress, and as editor of 
the ““Try-bune” he daily challenged 
inherited notions and _ prejudices, 
abuses, and corruption. He took de 
light in discovering new and promis- 
ing writers. Some of the leading 
journalists and literary figures of the 
Nineteenth Century were on the T7r- 
bune’s staff. 

Greeley was a shrewd combination 
of eccentricity, calculated showman- 
ship, casual disregard of convention, 
and journalist. He was a crusading 
liberal—and a surprisingly successful 
editor along with his liberalism. 
1950. 377p. $4. Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 


The Art of Teaching 


WHAT makes a good teacher? What 
methods does he use? What difficulties does 
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he encounter? Who is a teacher? The edu 
cational world has had many inquiries 
into the qualities and attributes of the 
good teacher. In The Art of Teaching, 
Gilbert Highet discusses the kind of person 
the good teacher is, and then examines the 
methods such a teacher uses. He surveys 
the work of the greatest teachers from 
Socrates and Jesus to the Twentieth Cen 
tury. He shows how they actually taught 
and what their pupils thought of them. 

Yet teaching is not done by professionals 
alone, says Mr. Highet. Parents teach their 
children; husbands and wives teach each 
other; propagandists, politicians, and art 
ists teach the public. 

The Art of Teaching ends by pointing 
out that we are all teaching one another 
and shows how we can profit from under- 
standing our methods and our responsibili- 
ties. 1950. 291p. $3.50. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22 


Academic Freedom 

The Year of the Oath by George R. 
Stewart in collaboration with other profes- 
sors at the University of California. A con 
cise, factual account, partly by narrative, 
partly by commentary, of the controversy 
over academic freedom at the University of 
California, which began in May 1949 when 
the regents of the University required all 
members of the faculty to sign a special 
oath. 1950. 156p. $2. Doubleday and Co., 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


Christmas 


Christmas Plays for Young Actors edited 
by A. S. Burack. A collection of 26 non- 
royalty short plays, both traditional and 
modern, for celebrating Christmas. All age 
groups represented. Simple and inexpensive 
stagings are indicated. Production notes 
give details on costuming and properties. 
For schools, libraries, churches, and all 
youth groups. 1950. 308p. $2.75. Plays, Inc., 
8 Arlington St.. Boston 16. 


Christmas — an American Annual of 
Christmas Literature and Art edited by 
Randolph E. Haugan. Collection of Christ- 
mas articles, stories, poems, art, music, and 
photography. Vol. 20. 1950. 72p. $1, paper; 
$2, cloth. Augsburg Publishing House, Min 
neapolis 15, Minn, 


Christmas Handbook. Story of Christmas 
in fact and legend; gifts and greeting cards 
the individual can make; ideas on home 
decoration; tips on holiday entertaining. 
A collection of ideas and how-to-do-it in- 
struction. 1949. 142p. $2. Popular Mechan- 
ics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 


Christmas Ideals edited and prepared by 
Van B. Hooper. Annual Christmas volume 


devoted to writings and pictures about 
Christmas, traditional and modern. Vol. 6 
1950. 124p. $1.25. Ideals Publishing Co. 
3510 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


For the Library 


Everyday Games for Children by Carl A 
Troester. Games and other play activities 
suitable for children from kindergarten 
thru eighth grade. Classified by grade and 
type. 1950. 322p. $2.75. F. A. Owen Pub 
lishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Universities of the World Outside USA 
edited by M. M. Chambers. The student 
wishing to study abroad, the teacher think 
ing of an exchange arrangement, the re 
search scholar, and the ordinary reader who 
wishes to know something of higher edu- 
cation in other countries will welcome this 
new volume of facts and figures appertain- 
ing to more than 2000 institutions of 
higher education in more than 70 countries 
and localities outside the USA. 

It presents succinct descriptions of the 
organization and operation of these insti 
tutions, statistics of the teaching staffs, stu 
dent enrolments, fee systems, annual in 
comes and expenditures, and sources of 
support. A brief introduction to the entire 
educational system of each country con 
cerned precedes the information on higher 
education. 1950, 924p. $12. American Coun 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson PL, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


A Pioneer Teacher 

My Yesterdays by Lillie Herrick is the 
autobiography of one of the students in 
the pioneer Oswego State Normal School 
Oswego, N. Y., when it was under the presi 
dency of E. E. Sheldon, its distinguished 
founder and administrator. Her observa 
tions on the customs of the day and he 
experiences as a teacher during the latte: 
part of the Nineteenth Century make intet 
esting reading, especially in the light of 
educational developments today. 121 p. $2.68 
Robinson’s Bookstore, Watertown, N. \ 


Special Occasions 

The Book of Festivals by Dorothy Gladys 
Spicer. Brief descriptions of the principal 
religious, national, and local holidays of $5 
different peoples, together with the stories 
behind the Armenian, Chinese, Gregorian 
Hindu, Jewish. Julian, and Mohammedan 
calendars. 

For those who wish to present festivals 
pageants, or folk dramas in city or rural 
communities. Rev. 1947. 429p. $3.75. Wom 
an’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22 


High Times by Nellie Zetta Thompson 
Hundreds of suggestions for social activities 
in highschools, scout work, church organi 
zations, or any place where entertainment 
ideas for young people are wanted. Gives 
tips on wording of invitations, publicity 
notices, posters to announce an impending 
event, advance items for school or local 
paper, special decorations for seasonal 
events, appropriate costumes and_ refresh- 
ments. 1950. 253p. $2.50. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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HE girls section of the Washing- 

ton-Lee Highschool Choir, Ar- 
lington, Va., uses the singing Christ- 
mas tree idea with great effectiveness. 
Three rows are on the floor—the first 
sitting, the second kneeling, and the 
third standing. The remaining mem- 
bers are arranged on risers to com- 
plete the pyramid effect. A blue star 
crowns the “tree.” 

Each girl holds a small pine bough 
and a flashlight covered with blue 
tissue paper. Lights in the audi- 
torium are turned off while the choir 
is singing. One girl has been trained 
to lead the group. 

The lighted flashlights, a blue 
spotlight playing on the group, and 
the voices of the choir produce an 
unusually beautiful, dramatic effect. 
Florence Booker is choir director. 


Christmas Windows 


For those who wish an easily re- 
moved Christmas-window frost sub- 
stance, the Department of Agricul- 
ture using the following 
solution: 


suggests 


Mix about three parts of water 
with one part of epsom salts until 
you get a supersaturated solution in 
which not quite all of the epsom salt 
is dissolved. Buy dextrin at the drug- 
store, mix it with enough water to 
make a thin syrup, and take one part 
of the syrup to ten parts of epsom- 
salt solution, strain together and 
apply to the window with a sponge 
or soft brush. Let it dry approxi- 
mately 20 minutes at room tempera- 
ture. It makes an effective frost, and 
comes off easily with water. 

For variations on the frosty win- 
dow, and other Christmas ideas, see 
the NEA JournaL, the Jnstructor, 
and The Grade Teacher for Decem- 
ber 1948 and 1949. 


The Night Before Christmas 

“Usinc an idea for window decora- 
tions which I saw described in the 
December 1949 NEA JourNat, about 
a week before Christmas last year we 
did the entire story of The Night 
Before Christmas on our schoolroom 
windows, using water colors and a 
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cleaning powder,” says Maybelle 
Conger, head of the speech depart- 
ment of Central Highschool, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. “We left a light 
on in my room each night. Many 
passers-by, especially those with small 
children, remarked about the inter- 
esting, attractive effect the pictured 
windows made. A local paper car- 
ried the story and pictures of our 
experiment.” 


Journalism Mural 


‘““THRUOUT the semester last year, 
my journalism students analyzed the 
nature of newspaper publicity on 
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atomic energy,” writes Earl F. Ro- 
backer, White Plains [N. Y.] High- 
school. 

Students read articles in nine lead- 
ing city newspapers, clipped and 
classified them, and mounted them 
daily on a continuing mural in the 
school’s most traveled corridor, The 
132-foot mural grew to 507 articles 
and attracted national attention. 

Class conclusion: Newspapers steer 
their readers into thinking in terms 
of war or peace by the way they 
handle their publicity on the atom 


Spelling 

HERE are some ways to help stu- 
dents in spelling difficult’ words. 
Point out the “a” in separate, the 
“dent” in independent, the “nick” 
in picnicking, and the “pal” in 
principal, suggests Hardy Finch, of 
the Greenwich [Conn.] Highschool, 
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INNAT!? ENQUIRER 


**“CVIxX is a magic age!” It is the age at 
S which the average American 
child is supposed to put away his 
childish playthings and enter into 
the serious business of learning. 

Children are implicit believers in 
the “magic of six.”” The five-year-old 
may vaunt his superiority over the 
four-year-old, but even the former is 
in definite awe of the youngster who 
is six and attends first grade. 

Che six-year-old, in turn, is acutely 
aware of his new-found status. He 
knows enough about first grade to 
express dismay when it demands 
somewhat less than he had expected. 
‘Thus, one six-year-old complained in 
disgust that first grade was “just like 
kindergarten, the same blocks we had 
there, the same old paints, the same 
songs. 


The Fallacy 


The attribution of magic to age 
six is, of course, not limited to the 
children. Many parents share in it. 
‘“Aren’t you ashamed to cry, a great 
big boy, six years old, and almost 
ready for first grade?” is a comment 


Miss Almy is associate professor of child 
development and family life, University of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Six 1S IMAG AGC 


So people say. But we can’t afford to “save” 


frequently made and one which 
seems to imply that some kind of 
miraculous transition in children’s 
feelings takes place at the magic age 
of six. 

A recent cartoon humorously sets 
forth another idea that some parents 
seem to hold. It pictures a mother 
registering her child for first grade. 
While her youngster is climbing to 
the top of the bookcases, the mother 
is telling the teacher, “I figured you’d 
want to train him in your own way 
so I haven’t taught him much of any- 
thing.” The fallacy of her assump- 
tion that the important learnings 
begin with school is obvious. 

The responsibility for such erro- 
neous thinking does not rest solely 
with the parents, but must be as- 
sumed by schools as well. Too often 
they have put so much stress on the 
importance of the first grade that 
programs for the under-sixes where 
they do exist are regarded either as 
mere “play” programs or as programs 
of preparation for first grade. 

Perhaps, by looking at some six- 
year-olds, we can clarify some of the 
reasons why schools, as they come to 
do a more effective job with children 
after they are six, will concern them- 


education until the child reaches that age. 


MILLIE ALMY 


selves with the learning which goes 
on before six. 


Two To View 


Our first child, Tommy Tracy, is 
vigorous, active, and lacking in any 
sense of reasonable limits for behav 
ior. He has completely worn out his 
teacher by the end of the second 
week of school. His pretty childlike 
mother has unhappily never been 
able to say, “No” to him. 

Consequently, at the age when 
most children have some sense of the 
rights of other people, which become 
increasingly important from six on, 
‘Tommy is at a disadvantage because 
he has all the basic learnings yet 
ahead of him. A good nursery-school 
program might well have demon- 
strated to both Mrs. Tracy and Tom- 
my the satisfaction and enjoyment 
which can develop under the neces. 
sary regulation of group living. 

In marked contrast to Tommy 
Tracy is Linda Lee. Linda at six is 
the kind of child over whom great- 
grandmothers and maiden aunts 
beam approvingly. In first grade, 
however, she is definitely a misfit. 
Not that she is any bother to the 
teacher. Indeed, Linda’s whole aim 
in life seems to be to please her. 
Linda’s desk is kept in beautiful 
order; her drawings are neat and pre- 
cise; she inevitably looks as tho she 
had just stepped from a bandbox 
She knows what the teacher expects 
and not only conforms herself but 
keeps tabs on any child who fails 
to do so. 

She will use the swings when 
she is sure they are not dusty. She 
doesn’t like to get her dress-up clothes 
dingy with use, and she doesn’t even 
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like to chew bubble gum. One may 
speculate that had she had a good 
nursery school and kindergarten ex- 
perience from three or four years on, 
she would have found acceptance 
there of the normal play behavior 
of young children. 

Whether she can be as readily 
helped to enjoy being a child at six, 
as she could have been at three is 
seriously open to question. The fact 
is that she has been short-changed in 
the growing-up process. No one can 
forfeit the years of not only being 
but behaving like a three-year-old, 
or a four-year-old, without paying 
the penalty later on. 

Tommy Tracy and Linda Lee are 
privileged children, Both come trom 
substantial middle-class homes. I heir 
parents have been able to provide 
them with play equipment. The 
benefits they might have derived 
from an educational group experi- 
ence before the age of six are to some 
degree intangible, but nonetheless 
important. It is in the years before 
six that the basic attitudes toward 
living and learning are established. 


Needed: A Place of Their Own 


In one of America’s large cities is 
a first grade in a fine apartment- 
house district. Well-clothed and well- 
nourished, these children are active 
and high-strung. Their teacher com- 
ments that they are a grand group to 
teach. She adds, however, that she 
finds them considerably more likely 
to bicker or go off into gales of silli- 
ness than the suburban children she 
taught previously. 

It is her opinion that the efficient 
modern skyscraper apartments are 
illsuited to active, growing children. 
They are too much underfoot, and 
consequently their television and 
movie interests are overencouraged, 
and they are rather frequently 
pushed into excursions or classes of 
one sort or another. Little time or 
opportunity is available for develop- 
ing their inner resources. 

Good nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens could have offered children 
such as these the chance to be in a 
safe and protected environment, 
under the supervision of teachers 
whose only concern during school 
hours was for their wellbeing. Para- 
doxically, good nursery schools can 
contribute not only in helping chil- 
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drem co get along with each other, 
but also in teaching them independ- 
enre and resourcefulness. 

In a good nursery school, there is 
ample time to look at a book, work 
a puzzle all by oneself, or sit alone 
and rock one’s doll baby. Time, at 
least for the period he is in the nur- 
sery school, is geared to the child and 
not to the adults. 


Age of Discovery 


The years before six might well be 
termed the age of discovery. This is 
when children find out the funda- 
mental characteristics of the world 
in which they live. 

In one nursery school, for example, 
the following learnings were noted 
during the course of a relatively 
short period: a wagon will not go 
thru a space less wide than its widest 
part; by means of a simple pulley, 
even a small child can lift things 
well above his head; when red and 
green paint get mixed together, the 
result is a muddy brown; water can- 
not be carried in a sieve, 

Such learnings could be multiplied 
indefinitely. Their occurrence ob- 
viously is not limited to nursery 
school. Children in any environment 
make discoveries, but whether the 
conclusions they reach from them 
are true or false depends on the ex- 
tent to which they are able to test 
them in repeated experiences. Our 
increasingly busy world seems to offer 
children less and less opportunity 
within the home and neighborhood 
to get at basic cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships. Consequently, the special- 
ized environment of the nursery 
school and kindergarten becomes 
more and more important. 

In a good program for children 
under six, direct experience is highly 
valued, but vicarious experiences are 
by no means excluded. These are the 
years when children make two im- 
portant discoveries which will later 
contribute to their interest and ac- 
complishment in reading. 

One is that books are sources of 
great delight. An abundance of well- 
illustrated books characterizes every 
good nursery school and kindergar- 
ten. These are available for children 
to browse thru and for adults to read 
to them. 

A second discovery is that adults 
themselves use reading and writing 
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for a variety of purposes. Some chil- 
dren make these fascinating discov- 
eries within their own home environ- 
ment, but there are many others who 
lack such opportunities. Their pro- 
vision is, of course, no guarantee that 
a particular child will learn to read 
during the year he is six, but it does 
insure his having a more nearly 
equal chance with his peers when 
reading does become challenging to 
him. 


A Challenge Well-Taken 


So far we have been looking at 
first-graders in urban and suburban 
schools. The usual assumption is 


Everybody is ignorant, only on 
different subjects. 
—Wiltl Rogers 


that in rural areas nursery schools 
and kindergartens are much less nec- 
essary. This is quickly challenged by 
a study of a first grade in a consoli- 
dated school. 

These children seem somewhat 
more relaxed than those seen in the 
urban areas, but certain symptoms 
suggest that their learning from six 
on might be considerably more ade- 
quate had their school and commu- 
nity shown a deeper concern with the 
years before six. 

Some are too shy and withdrawn 
to participate happily and construc- 
tively in group activities. Some seem 
destined to become group trouble- 
makers. A few present really serious 
personality disorders. Others have 
had a much too meager background 
of experience to deal with traditional 
first-grade subjectmatter. 

It is apparent that under present 
conditions of living those schools 
which delay all assumption of re- 
sponsibility for children until they 
are six are extremely likely to find 
among those sixes a large number of 
crippled children. Some of these will 
be physically crippled—the children 
born with handicaps; those who have 
had accidents; those who have had 
inadequate nutrition. 

Others will be emotionally crip- 
pled—those born into living situa- 
tions which did not provide for the 
normal exercise of their growing 
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powers, or into families too beset by 
the complexities of our modern civil 
ization to offer them the acceptance 
and security which is essential to 
healthy development. 

Still others will be experientially 
crippled. There will be those whose 
budding curiosities have been stunt 
ed by lack of opportunities for ma 
nipulation and exploration, whose 
questions have been discouraged on 
gone unanswered. There will be 
those who have been confused by too 
much pressure toward intellectuali 
zation and verbalization. Does the 
school- have any responsibility here: 


A Complete Year Every Year 

Suppose it accepts a philosophy 
like this: “We are concerned that 
every child for whom we are to have 
eventual responsibility shall have the 
best possible opportunities for devel- 
opment. We shall consider carefully 
points at which the family living in 
our community needs supplementa- 
tion so that group experiences may 
be offered to every child of three, 
four, or five who can derive benefit 
from it. Such experiences, whether 
they be labeled ‘nursery school’ o1 
‘kindergarten,’ will be planned to 
allow for as much parent participa- 
tion as possible. 

“Finally, we are convinced the 
years before six share equal impor- 
tance with the years after six. Our 
concern is not that children reach a 
particular level or achievement by 
age six, but rather that they have 
full and complete years of being 
three when they are three, of being 
four at four, and five at five. When 
these years have been fully lived thru 
and children have found understand- 
ing and acceptance at each stage of 
development, they will be fully 


equipped to be adequate six-year 
olds.” 


We Can’t Wait for Magic 

The demands on schools which 
accept this philosophy will be heavy 
indeed. There is much yet to be 
learned about the wise education of 
our youngest children, but all that 
we now know points definitely to the 
fact that learning and living before 
six are crucial. If we are to do effec 
tively the work of educating Amer- 
ica’s future citizens, we cannot afford 
to wait for the “magic age of six.” 
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No! Newer practices in 


highschool English classes 


result from modern 


linguistic scholarship, says 


HELENE W. HARTLEY 


Today's students of 
English are taught 
that current best 
usage is the de- 
terminant of 
correctness, 


A SCHOOL principal recently said to 
A a teacher of English: “Your 
classes are undoubtedly of value for 
your students, but are they Enelish?” 
The activities he had seen in the 
teacher’s classroom went far beyond 
what has long been familiar as oral 
and written composition and gram 
mar and included much that was 
outside the usual concept of the 
work of the teacher of English. 
The patterns ol traditional in- 
struction in writing, speaking, and 
languages were established before 
the work of psychologists and th 
contributions of modern linguistic 
scholarship had provided insights as 
to the nature of the processes vith 
which we are concerned, For this 
reason, the newer emphases and 
practices should not be regarded as 
just current fads. Rather, they are 
evidence of clearer understanding of 
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the nature of and 


most effec- 


communication 
how it can be taught 


tively. 


Communication 


That word “communication” is 
the key to understanding the import 
of current changes in the teaching of 
the expressional aspects of English. 
In the past, when teaching boys and 
girls to write and speak, we were too 
often concerned with indoc- 
trinating them with rules, principles, 
and generalizations set up as defini- 
tive of excellence than in attacking 
fundamental problems involved in 
the complex processes of verbal com- 
munication, 


We tended to 


more 


there 
were absolute modes of good expres- 
sion rather than appropriate and 
effective ways for conveying mean- 
ings from a sender to a receiver. We 
disregarded the fact that modes must 
be adapted and suited both to the 
audience and the intent of the writer 
or speaker if communication is ac- 
tually to take place. 

For example, a professor of Eng- 
lish recently left the following note 
above his doorbell for an expected 
plumber: “The bell does not ring. 
Please knock. If no one responds, 
enter. The housekeeper will come at 
your call.” 

Is this good English? Yes, if judged 
by abstract standards of excellence. 
No, if judged as an attempt to com- 
municate in the situation described, 

There is much that we do not 
know about the subtle and complex 
psychological process of verbal com- 
munication. However, study has 
brought an increased emphasis upon 
the duality involved in communica- 
tion as differentiated from oral and 
written expression. In communica- 
tion, there must be both give and 
take, and the giving must be in terms 
of the receiver as truly as in terms 
of the sender’s purpose and person- 
ality. Such skill in adaptation cannot 
be acquired if instruction and prac- 
tice take place in a kind of vacuum 
with little thought of the receiver. 
Consider the traditional “composi- 
tion” and “speech,” for example. 

They were too often academic ex- 
ercises in applying general rules and 
were corrected by the teacher on the 
basis of conformity with stated stand- 
ards of excellence in general. 


teach as if 
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In a later issue of The Journal, 
an article by Dora V. Smith will 
discuss what is happening to the 


teaching of literature in the high- 
school. 


» 
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‘Too often, the only adaptation-to- 
the-reader thus learned was in dis- 
covering how te please the teacher— 
an adaptation not sufficiently varied 
or comparable with the demands of 
communication in the nonacademic 
world to provide for adequate learn- 
ing. 


The English Class 


In contrast 
today’s 


with the traditional, 
English class often  con- 
tains many small work groups, each 
engaged in developing some part of 
an undertaking of the class as a 
whole. Panels, forums, or confer- 
ences may be at work on various as- 
pects of the class problem and are, 
in the process, acquiring skill in dis- 
cussion and application of technics 
of group procedures. 

In seeking information needed by 
the group, students may discover 
thev need to learn how to interview, 
to observe, to record, and to report 
responsibly, accurately, and discrim- 
inatingly in terms of the purpose of 
the work. Or an individual may, by 
sharing an experience with certain 
interested classmates or with the class 
as a whole, be learning how to com- 
municate as he observes the response 
to his written or spoken communica- 
tion of ideas. 

The measure of his success be- 
comes the extent to which communi- 
cation actually takes place. Progress 
and growth occur as study and ex- 
perimentation reveal what helps and 
what hinders the. process of com- 
munication. 

Since the variety of situations and 
range of audience and readers pro- 
vided by one English class are limit- 
ed, teachers are reaching outside the 
classrooms to make use of every 
situation in school and community 
in which genuine problems of com- 
munication can be met and instruc- 
tion and practice given. The English 
classroom becomes a laboratory for 
experiment and a resource for learn- 


ing how to proceed clsewhere rather 
than serving as the sole learning 
situation. 

Such emphasis upon communica- 
tion as a two-way process has educa- 
tional significance beyond that of 
more effective speaking and writing. 
Learning to communicate becomes a 
profoundly socializing process, im- 
portant in achieving some of the 
larger goals of general education. 


Listening 


Another more recent development 
from the emphasis upon the two-way 
nature of speaking and writing is 
the inclusion of listening along with 
reading as one of the important 
areas of instruction in English. Alert, 
responsive, discriminating receiving 
is no less important than effective 
sending. A give-and-take relation- 
ship requires skill at both ends. 

To improve our teaching of read- 
ing we have sought to penetrate 
more deeply in recent years in dis- 
covering the adjustments and tech- 
nics required to receive with preci- 
sion and responsiveness the intent 
and full import of the written word. 
To improve our teaching of listen- 
ing, we are now studying the ad- 
ditional adjustments and skills re- 
quired to receive communications 
with similar precision and response 
thru spoken language. 

The Curriculum Commission of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English has made listening one of 
the four major areas of its current 
study. Researchers and classroom 
teachers are experimenting with 
methods, including use of tape, wire, 
and disc recorders. 

Attention is being directed to 
ability to listen courteously and 
alertly; to comprehend exactly in 
terms of the speaker’s intent and 
purpose without intrusion of the 
hearer’s bias upon the meaning; to 
respond with discrimination or crit- 
ical judgment, as well as with per- 
ception and sympathy. 

Whatever points of emphasis or 
technics of teaching may be devel- 
oped as experimentation proceeds, 
the current emphasis on listening as 
an important language skill is prob- 
ably not a passing vogue. It seems 
to be a logical outcome of the broad- 
ened concept of communicating as a 
dual process, 
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Vocabulary Development 


Among the more specific areas of 
language instruction most conspicu- 
ously affected by advance of scholar- 
ship is our clearer understanding of 
the goals and methods of vocabulary 
development, Lists of words to be 
defined and “learned,” supplemented 
by instruction in dictionary use; 
study of derivation of words, of pre- 
fixes, suffixes, and roots—these and 
many other practices have long been 
familiar as part of English instruc- 
tion. But the developing interest in 
semmantics as a field of study has re- 
sulted in important new emphases. 

Practice and procedure are chang- 
ing as teachers come to see the im- 
plications of the fact that words 
have meaning in terms of the con- 
text in which they are used, Pupils 
are learning that a word may convey 
both literal meaning and overtones 
or loadings of emotion and value; 
that a word effective in one situation 
may be inappropriate and actually 
impede communication in another. 

Levels of usage and many other 
clues to guide choice become a part 
of the knowledge ot words and of 
power and effectiveness in their use. 
In work with critical thinking, read- 
ing, listening; in the study ot prop- 
aganda and its social implications; 
in seeking to convey meanings with 
increasing exactness, economy, and 
effectiveness—in all these situations 
and many more, the study of words 
constantly goes on. 


(craminar 


In the area of language conven- 
tions and usage, modern scholarship 
has outrun popular values and un- 
derstanding, with the consequence 
that many a teacher finds himself 
caught between modern scholarship 
on the one hand and tradition on 
the other, For example, most of the 
present adult population went thru 
the schools when the study of gram- 
mar—the structure of the language in 
its verbal relationships—was a sine 
qua non of English. It was believed 
that ability to speak and write rested 
upon knowledge and application of 
grammatical rules that governed and 
determined both correctness and ef- 
lfectiveness. Of this heritage of rule 
and law, the teacher of English was 
the guardian. It was his task to see 
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that the language itself did not “‘de- 
teriorate” under the “unfortunate 
influence of the times.” 

Recent linguistic scholarship and 
research have pointed out the false 
assumptions underlying much that 
we undertook in this belief. We have 
been shown the erroneous concepts 
of the nature of grammar and of 
“correctness” that have prevailed in 
much of our teaching, and the tail- 
ure of instruction in erammar to 
achieve results claimed in the actual 
speech and writing of our pupils. 

Research in this area has been 
generously published, — reviewed, 
summarized, and made available to 
teachers. But there is serious need 
tor even wider dissemination and in- 
terpretation, not alone among teach- 
ers of English but among adminis 
trators, teachers of other subjects, 
parents, taxpayers, journalists, and 
all for whom the subject of grammar 
has become a center of controversy. 

Briefly, the direction of today’s 
instruction in the conventions of 
English is toward the study of cur- 
rent best usage as the determinant 
of correctness. Students are taught 
that grammar and correctness, and 
the conventions of the spoken and 
written word are eternally in the 
making as men seek more effective 


If you have built castles in 
the air, your work need not be 
lost; that is where they should 
be. Now put the foundations 
under them. 

—Henry David Thoreau 





means of using language to serve 
their needs. Instead of acquiring a 
set of undeviating absolutes of cor- 
rectness, pupils are learning that 
such use of language as fosters and 
facilitates communication in any 
given situation is “good English.” 
Any use that in a given situation 
impedes communication is poor or 
“incorrect.” 

Such vital study of the conven- 
tions of language usage, aided by 
recordings, and ear training, and 
observation of effective adaptations 
in ‘varieties of situations in school 
and community, is replacing to a 
great extent much of the formal 


grammatical study of an earlier day. 
Grammar as a systematic study ol 
the structure of the language be- 
comes a specialized’ area in the cur- 
riculum for boys and girls whose 
high linguistic aptitudes give zest and 
significance to such study. 

But this change of emphasis does 
not imply that we are giving less 
time to teaching the fundamentals 
essential to good oral and written 
expression. It means rather that 
teachers are replacing a former re- 
liance upon the study of gramma 
to this end by the use of technics 
and procedures demonstrated in re 
peated experiments and careful re- 
search as more effective in producing 
habits of accuracy, precision, and 
vood usage. 

It is these habits of accuracy and 
sureness of command that parents 
and the public are actually seeking 
when they call upon the depart- 
ments of English for “more gram- 
mar.” ‘There is confusion in termi- 
nology otten, and an interchange of 
means and ends. At no point in the 
curriculum is it more important that 
the teacher be abreast of the scholar- 
ship of his field. At no point is it 
more important that he serve as a 
disseminator of scholarly advances 
among parents and the public whom 
the schools serve, 


Broadened Concepts 


lt should be apparent even from 
this brief discussion of current eim- 
phases and trends in the teaching of 
the language aspects of English that 
much of the deeper educational sig- 
nificance of this work is-only now 
in process of discovery and that 
methods and procedures are chang- 
ing as we gain new insight into the 
nature of the processes involved in 
communication. 

We are coming to understand that 
in developing power to enter into 
effective communication with others, 
we are dealing with fundamental 
phenomena of individuality and 
personality and are working directly 
with some of the basic problems of 
modern social living. Changing prac- 
tices in the forward-moving class- 
rooms of the land reflect these 
broadened concepts of our objectives 
as well as a clearer understanding of 
the means by which significant re- 
sults mav be assured. 
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5 oie youth of a nation are the trus- 
tees of posterity. 
—BEN JAMIN DISRAELI. 


ur quiet mind is richer than a 
crown. A mind content both crown 
and kingdom is.—ROBERT GREENE. 


[OGETHERNEsSS is the essence of teach- 
ing.—GILBERT HIGHET. 
I HAVE resolved never to do anything 
which I should be afraid to do if it 
were the last hour of my life. 

— JONATHAN EDWARDS. 
Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the 
end dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
WHATEVER the limitations 
which trammel inquiry elsewhere, we 
believe that the great State Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin should ever encour- 
age that continual and fearless sift- 
ing and winnowing by which alone 
the truth can be found. — From a 
bronze tablet, Bascom Hall, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


may be 


‘THERE is no more fundamental ax- 
iom of American freedom than the 
familiar statement: In a free country, 
we punish men for the crimes they 
commit, but never for the opinions 
they have. And the reason this is so 
fundamental to freedom is not, as 
many suppose, that it protects the 
few unorthodox from suppression by 
the majority. To permit freedom of 
expression is primarily for the benefit 
of the majority, because it protects 
criticism, and criticism leads to prog- 
ress. . We need not fear the ex- 
pression of ideas—we do need to fear 
their suppression. 

Our position in the vanguard of 
freedom rests largely on our demon- 
stration that the free expression of 
opinion, coupled with government 
by popular consent, leads to national 
strength and human advancement. 
Let us not, in cowering and foolish 
fear, throw away the ideals which are 
the fundamental basis of our free so- 
ciety.—PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN. 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 


[NuMBER 21 IN A SERIES] 


There is now a special reason why, by 
setting apart the proceeds of its sales 
of public lands or by some other 
course, the government should aid the 
work of education. Many who now 
exercise the right of suffrage are un- 
able to read the ballot which they cast. 
Upon many who had just emerged 
from a condition of slavery were sud- 
denly devolved the responsibilities of 
citizenship in that portion of the 
country most impoverished by war.— 


First annual message to Congress, 
Dec. 6, 1881. 


CHESTER ALAN ARTHUR 


October 5, 1830-November 18, 1886 
Twenty-First President, 1881-1885 


¢ 


Ovr half-grown boys and girls are be- 
ing retarded in their development of 
bodily strength and divine intelli- 
gence by our neglect. Work that is 
satisfying because it is useful, be- 
cause it implies adult ability and a 
sharing of adult interests and occupa- 
tions, is essential to this growth of 
children, and work is the last thing 
we offer them.—ANGELO PATRI. 





Democracy regards its rulers as se- 
lected servants. It respects them be- 
cause they represent for the time 
being the mind and power of the 
nation. It loves them only if they 
turn out on trial to be worthy of 
love; that is, serviceable, honorable, 
humane, and inspiring. It thinks of 
them as leaders rather than rulers, 
and is heartily glad when they turn 
out to be capable of leadership. 

Democracy thinks of government 
as an agency it has itself created for 
directing and performing various 
kinds of work for the people's ben- 
efit, and not for the special benefit 
of any ruling class or fraction of the 
community. Government is, or ought 
to be, a pervasive, incessant, indus- 
trious promoter of the common wel- 
fare. 

The real power behind govern- 
ment in these days is what is called 
public opinion, and that government 
is best which is so constructed that it 
can give effect to the genuine, well- 
considered opinion of the mass of the 
thinking people. Hence the supreme 
importance of universal education in 
a democracy—CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


THe world must be made safe for 
democracy the right is more 
precious than peace, and we shall 
fight for the things which we have 
always carried nearest our hearts- 
for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their Own governments, for 
the rights and liberties of small na- 
tions, for a universal dominion ol 
right by such a concert of free peo- 
ples as shall bring peace and safety 
to all nations and make the world 
itself at last free.—woopROW WILSON. 


Tue Greeks were in some sort the 
inventors of individualism. In a 
world of Oriental superstition and 
servitude, they first stood up to as- 
sert the personal significance of the 
educated, the intelligent citizen. To 
them first came the idea that a man 
with senses, emotions, and a brain 
was the master of a universe; that 
the world was his oyster which, with 
intelligence and courage, he could 
open; that the individual intellect is 
a match for the powers of nature; 
that every man who can feel and 
think is a king.—CLIVE BELL. 
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Obligations of Opportunity 


Here is a most thought-provoking inaugural address. 


It will 


strike a chord in every thinking teacher who realizes that 


because of his education he has certain obligations to society. 


preuLiar obligations atte nd the 
| type and degree of educational 
opportunity which we enjoy as Amer 
icans. Our country is unique among 
world in 
the educational opportunities it pro- 


the major nations of the 


vides its citizens. Having benefited 
directly from such opportunitic Ss, we 
ought to recognize correspondingly 
UnIgue obligations. 

What is the significance of educa- 
tional Opportunity as we experience 
it in this countrv? We may distin- 
gvuish two general types: one, the 
opportunity to attend school, to ob- 
tain formal education; and the other, 
the opportunity, having gained ad- 
mission to a school, to pursue truth 


in the field of one’s own choice. 


tnother Story 


If vou had lived in modern Eu- 
rope, many of you would not have 
had a chance to obtain a college 
education of the type you received. 
In fact, you would not have been 
allowed to secure a highschool educa- 
tion of the college-preparatory type. 

At the tender age of 10, during 
your fourth year in school, at a time 
when you had just begun to master 
the tools of communication and had 
had little opportunity to reveal abil- 
ity in the study of science, social 
studies, or literature, your teacher 
would have shunted most of you into 
the broad path of restricted educa- 
tional and occupational oppor uni- 
ties. After he had made that decision 
on the basis of a highly subjective 
and unreliable judgment, there 
would have been little recourse! 

Your teacher would have judged 
you on the basis of brightness, but, 
significantly, your family’s socio-eco- 
nomic status would also have had an 


Dr. Maucker, formerly dean of education at 
Montana State University, Missoula, is the 
new president of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls. 
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iinportant bearing on that decision 
From that point on, you would have 
been expected to “know your place” 
and not to aspire to the upper socio- 
economic levels. A few more of you 
might have been “salvaged” later on 
in your elementary-school 
but not in a sufhciently large 
ber to have 


careers, 
1uly- 
altered materially the 
selfperpetuating charac- 
teristic of the educational system. 

A tew of you 


restrictive, 


would have been 
selected to go on into the secondary 
schools to spend the next cight o1 
nine years in intensive study of a 
narrow college-preparatory curricu 
lum, consisting principally of lan- 
vuage and mathematics. “Those who 
survived this study would have been 
allowed to seek additional protes- 
sional training. They would have had 
a more rigorous discipline. 

At time of graduation, they would 
be able to use two or three modern 
languages with skill, to read well at 
least one classical language, 
dle mathematics thru calculus, to 
demonstrate a reasonably scholarly 


grasp of classical literature, 


to han- 


and to 
engage in independent study of one 
field of specialization such as chem- 
istry, physiology, psychology, or his- 
tory. 

They would not, however, have 
studied modern social problems to 
any great extent. Furthermore, they 
most decidedly would not have en- 
gaged in such activities as athletics, 
debate, and journalism on the scale 
characteristic of modern 
colleges and universities. 

Most European peoples are now 


American 


moving definitely in our direction. 
hey are trying to increase educa- 
tional opportunity, but at the same 
time are endeavoring to avoid what 
they feel are the excesses of our way 
of offering such opportunity. 

In Hitlerian Germany and in mod- 
ern Russia, a second and much more 


J. W. MAUCKER 


deadly form of denial of educational 
opportunity is to-be found, 

All students are restricted in edu- 
cational opportunity by the spoon- 
feeding of manufactured “truth.” 
When treedom of inquiry is denied, 
when the critical facilities of schol- 
ars are not allowed to function, when 
what is to be taught is dictated by a 
small group within the society, no 


one receives a humanizing education 


The American Scene 


Phe opportunity to study things 
as they are, rather than as a political 
minority wants the people to believe 
they are, is a priceless privilege in 
\merica. It is a phase of our general 
social opportunity characterized by 
the absence of artificial barriers. 
Such opportunity for all is a part of 
the American way. Obviously, it is 
not yet totally achieved, but, more ex- 
citing, it is gradually being achieved. 

In it are involved opportunity to 
secure an education, to try to work 
in a given field of endeavor, to own 
property, to move 
country, to advance oneself on the 
basis of personal worth and merit. 
We are unrestricted by accident of 
birth, religion, color, national ori 


freely about the 


gins, Or socio-economic status of our 
parents. In 
characterized by rigid class lines, we 
may appreciate the significance ol 
fluidity in our own society. 


contrast with societies 


Educational opportunity becomes 
increasingly essential as our society 
grows more complex. Formal educa- 
tion is now a prerequisite for most 
professional and business careers. 

However, equality of educational 
opportunity is far from complete in 
our society today. It is restricted in 
at least three ways: 














[1] By inequality of educational 
facilities in various parts of the coun- 
try. The Negro boy in a four-months 
school in some parts of the country 
obviously does not have opportuni- 
ties equal to those of his counterpart 
in the Des Moines school system. 

[2] By hidden costs of education. 
Laboratory fees, charges tor books, 
magazine subscriptions, dues, and ac- 
tivity tickets make it unnecessarily 
difficult for boys and girls from homes 
at the lower end of the economic 
scale to secure a secondary education, 

[3] By socio-economic bias in the 
instruments of selection and instruc- 
tion. Research by the University of 
Chicago Committee on Human Rela- 
tions, for example, points to bias un- 
consciously woven into school pro- 
cedures and materials—intelligence 
tests, for example, so worded that 
higher scores are made by those in 
certain socio-economic levels. 

In our efforts to overcome these 
three barriers to educational oppor- 
tunity, we should be careful not to 
enthrone incompetence. There is a 
false, uncritical egalitarianism, 
cloaked in the garb of sentiment, 
which hates all distinction, even that 
based on merit. 


Four Obligations 


Now, turning from our many op- 
portunities, let us consider four of 
our special obligations: 

[1] We are obligated to use our 
educational opportunities wisely and 
to make the most of our formal edu- 
cation. There was a time when col- 
lege attendance was looked upon as 
an individual matter. One attended 
college in order to “get ahead” of his 
fellows, to earn more money, to gain 
social prestige for himself and his 
family. Increasingly, we have come 
to recognize a social obligation in the 
realin of higher education. 

We as individuals must develop 
ourselves to the maximum extent in 
order that we may make our opti- 
mum contribution to the great task 
facing our nation. Hence, it is not a 
purely individual matter whether or 
not a given student uses his time 
wisely in study. It is not solely one’s 
own business whether or not he keeps 
himself in good health. 

We see our friends leaving daily 
for duty in the armed services. We 
who remain as students have an im- 
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portant part to play in building the 
intellectual and moral armament of 
this nation. 

[2] We are obligated to use wisely 
future “career” Opportunities made 
possible by the educational opportu- 
nitics we have enjoyed. As we ap- 
proach the problem of securing em- 
ployment, will we be thinking of that 
employment solely as a means of 
personal gain, or will we be deeply 
and sincerely conscious of opportuni- 
ties for service? 

[3] We are obligated to cherish, 
guard, and extend the kind of educa- 
tional opportunity and the broader 
concept of social opportunity which 
have enabled us to cultivate and to 
discipline our talents and have 
opened doors to useful, pleasant, 
challenging lives. 

We may extend educational oppor- 
tunity by working for increased 
equality of educational facilities, 
both within the states and specific 
localities. It will probably be neces- 
sary for the American people to find 


Fame is a vapor, popularity an 
accident, riches take wings. On- 
ly one thing endures, and that 
is character. 

—Horace Greeley 


some way to use the tax-gathering 
facilities of their federal government 
to equalize support tor public educa- 
tion. Efforts in that direction would 
be more likely of success if larger 
numbers of Americans appreciated 
the social significance of educational 
opportunity. 

We should support efforts to re- 
duce hidden costs and remove socio- 
economic biases in our educational 
systems. We might take a look at our 
extra-curriculum activities, our stu- 
dent-government program, our social 
program, and ask ourselves: Are they 
as truly democratic as we can make 
them? 

Have we eliminated unnecessary 
barriers to participation by capable 
but impecunious students? Have we 
made participation not only possible 
but attractive for all students regard- 
less of color, creed, or class? It should 
be our definite goal to eliminate from 
every phase of the college program 
all barriers to participation other 


than an individual’s merit and in- 
terest. 

We should support actively those 
forces in society which keep open’ the 
channels of opportunity and oppose 
those which obstruct social mobility 
or abuse privileges of opportunity. 

[4] Each one of us is obligated to 
build on his present knowledge, to 
keep uptodate in his field, but to 
avoid the pitfalls of increasing spe- 
cialization. 

I feel impelled at this point to 
open an academic closet and let the 
light of day fall upon a particularly 
ugly skeleton, to note that there ex- 
ists such a thing as academic snob- 
bery. The evil spirits chuckle when 
men of general goodwill and learning 
fight among themselves. Let us 
strengthen our egos, not by tearing 
down the other fellow, but thru con- 
structive work in our own fields and 
thru a growing appreciation of the 
interrelationships between our spe- 
cial spheres and the mighty disci- 
plines of our fellows. 

To be more specific, I believe all 
of us might well strive to cultivate 
an appreciation of other disciplines 
by reading widely, inquiring and lis- 
tening (largely by listening with 
open mind), and by making an ef- 
fort to expand our special interests 
into boundary fields closely allied to 
our own. 


“The Striving, Surging Many” 


We are prone, so regretfully prone, 
to take our entire educational sys- 
tem for granted. Let us seek to 
understand and cherish the practical 
ideal of social democracy and the 
educational opportunity which un- 
dergirds it. 

In shaping this world a little 
nearer to the heart’s desire, we must 
enlist the talents and consider the 
desires, not only of a privileged few— 
be it a socio-economic elite or a polit- 
ical minority operating thru a dic- 
tator—but of the striving, surging 
many. May we quietly resolve to 
make the most of our educational 
opportunities, the better to serve the 
cause of struggling humanity in its 
groping efforts to develop a brother- 
hood of free men. 

—Excerpts from address delivered 
at Iowa State Teachers College ma- 
triculation convocation and inaugu- 
ration, September 1950, 
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Looking for a Film or Filmstrip? 


“wow can I determine what films 
H and filmstrips are available for 
use in my school? And how can 1 
get them? These questions seem to 
plague many teachers when it comes 
to making the 
visual materials. 


best use of audio- 


What Is Available? 


Obviously; any school that is served 
by an audio-visual center should first 
vo to that center for aid. However, 
the best single printed sources of 


information concerning films and 
available for purchase, 
rent, or free are the Educational Film 
Guide and the Filmstrip Guide. 
These very helpful guides contain 


comprehensive lists of films and film- 


filmstrips 


strips classified according to subjects 
and titl S. 

It must be noted that since infor- 
mation about the content and pos- 
sible levels of use is frequently pro- 
vided by the distributor of the films 
and filmstrips, this information can- 
not be said to come from an unbiased 
source, 

The Educational Film Guide 
usually gives the following informa- 
tion about a film: title; chief distrib- 
utor; date of production; running 
time; sound or silent; available color 
prints; purchase or lease cost, or 
availability as free or loan material; 
accompanying guide, if any; possible 
levels of use; Dewey decimal classifi- 
cation; a brief description of the 
content. 

In the Filmstrip Guide, users may 
expect to find the following informa- 
tion about a filmstrip: title; producer 
or chief distributor; date of produc- 
tion; number of frames in strip; 
silent or sound; accompanying guide 
or text; purchase cost or availability 
as free or loan material; possible 
levels of use; Dewey decimal classifi- 
cation; the series of which the ma- 
terial is a part, if there is a series; 
brief description of content. 

In the back of each guide is given 
a full list of all distributors named 
within the guide. The Educational 
Film Guide also has a section listing 
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Then stop right here. 


These hints from the 


NEA Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 


film libraries according to states and 
cities as an aid to educators who wish 
to locate the nearest sources of rental 
and free films and filmstrips. 

soth guides are published annu- 
ally and are kept uptodate by sup- 
plementary lists of new releases. 
These lists are published several 
times each year. The subscription 
cost for the Educational Film Guide 
is $4 per year; the subscription for 
the Filmstrip Guide, $3. Both pub- 
lications may be obtained from the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York 52. 


How Can I Get 


The guides list the chief distrib- 
utor from whom a specific film or 
filmstrip can be purchased, leased, 
or secured on a free basis. Since most 
filmstrips ave purchased outright or 
are obtained as a gift from sponsor- 
ing agen ies, the Filmstrip Guide as 
a general rule furnishes a prospec- 
tive user all the information he needs. 
However, since 


Vaterials? 


most films are either 
rented or borrowed, it is usually de- 
sirable to locate the nearest and most 
reasonable rental source for each film. 

Here is a way to do this: 

f1] In the back section of the Edu- 
cational Film Guide, look up all 
libraries within convenient mailing 
distance of your own location. 

2!) Write each of these libraries 
for a copy of its film catalog. 

[3] Use the catalogs to locate the 
nearest and cheapest source of each 
film desired. 

[4] If a specific film you want is 
not listed as being available from one 
of the nearby film libraries, write the 
chief distributor listed in the Edu- 
cational Film Guide for the name 
and address of the nearest rental or 
loan source, 

[5] Remember that many local or- 
ganizations that are not primarily 


save you time, 


energy, and money. 


film libraries often make films avail 
able at little o1 in order to 
further the purposes of their organi 
zations. In 


no cost 
each area, film 
should collect a file of 
regarding 
clude: 


users 
information 
such sources. ‘They in 

fa] National, state, 
ernmental 


and local gov- 
concerned 
with such areas as public 
health, agriculture, 
conservation, and problems of goy 
ernment. 


organizations 
library 


service, safety, 


[b] Nonprofit organizations, such 
as education associations, anti-tube1 
culosis associations, community fund 
groups, museums, church organiza. 
tions, foreign consulates, and the 
Red Cross. 

[c] Business and commercial or- 
ganizations, such as the Dairy Coun- 
cil, telephone company, oil compa- 
nies, photo shops, repre sentatives of 
manufacturers, transportation com 
panies, and many others. 

Schools can obtain continuing as- 
sistance in the 
all types of 


selection and use of 
materials 
thru affiliation with a state or regional 
audio-visual 


audio-\ isual 
education association 
and thru membership in the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction of 
the NEA. Membership in this de- 
partment includes a subscription to 
Educational Screen, which trequently 
contains announcements of new films 
before they are listed by the Educa- 
tional Film Guide and the Filmstrip 
Guide. 

Furthermore, every school that 
doesn’t already have the aid of an 
instructional-materials center as a 
part of a school systein service, or is 
not a member of a cooperative audio- 
visual center, should work vigorously 
for the establishment of such a cen- 
ter either by the school system or by 
a number of schools 
gether. 


working to- 
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ykver publications of the NEA and its 
() departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
Db. C. Make money order or check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 


Atomic Control 

Civil Defense 
Parts 1 and 2. 
Committee on 
Part | 


needs, 


Against Atomic Attack. 
Hearings before the Joint 
Atomic Energy of Congress. 
civil-defense 
responsibility for 


dliscusses objectives, 
planning, recom- 
mendations for state and local civil-defense 
groups. 1950. I7p. 10¢. Part 2 includes 
effects of atomic bombing, plans for health 
and medical services in civil defense, with 
types of protective measures about which 
everyone should be informed. 1950. 42p. 
l5¢. Supt Doc. 


The Hydrogen Bomb and International 
Control. Prepared for the use of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. Technical 
and background information on the hydro 
gen bomb in relation to the international 
control of atomic energy. Brief history of 
proposals and negotiations. Bib. 1950. 41p. 


15é. Supt Doc. 


Classroom Helps 


Adventuring with Books. Reading list fon 
pupils in grades one to six. A thousand 
annotated titles and some 250 additional 
listed titles offered for adult use with chil- 
dren. 1950. 115p. 60¢. Quantity discounts. 
Natl Council of Teachers of English, 211 
W. 68th St., Chicago 21. 


Conserving Minerals and Vitamins. Chart. 
Pictorial comparison in full color of cook- 
ing practices that mean the loss or saving 
of minerals and vitamins. Free. Dept of 
Public Services, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. 
Contains about 2000 entries, more than half 
of which are reported to be new publica- 
tions. Rev. 1950. 162p. 50¢. Division of Sur- 
veys and Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


“AMERICAN Folklore and Its Old-World 
Backgrounds” by Carl Carmer and “Fol- 
lowing the Folk Tales Around the World” 
by Mary Gould Davis are reprinted in a 
booklet entitled Folklore. The articles. 
which appeared originally in Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, give the background 
essential to the fullest enjoyment of the 
folk tales themselves. 1949. 36p. 15¢. F. E. 
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Compton and Co,, 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10. 


North American Folklore compiled by 
Evelyn R. Sickels and Alice Lohrer. Anno- 
tated bibliography of folklore books fon 
boys and girls. Mimeo. 12p. Single copies 
free to teachers or librarians. Elizabeth 
Pilant, Natl Conference American Folklore 
for Youth, Ball State ‘Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Science Teaching Today by Guy V. Bruce. 
Concrete and practical suggestions on sci- 
ence-teaching problems in the upper-ele- 
mentary and junior-highschool grades. Vol. 
1, “Experiments with Water.” 1950. 48p. 
50¢; Vol. Il, “Experiments with Air.” 1950. 
ip. 50¢. Prepared for use as a pair by the 
Natl Science ‘Teachers Assn, an NEA dept. 
Quantity disceunts. NEA, 


What Do We Know About Our Schools? 
Set of questions prepared by a group of 
about 200 people who were themselves en 
gaged in efforts to better their local schools. 
Excellent for discussion and action by com- 
mittees representing a cross-section of the 
community. 34p. Single copies free. Natl 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
2 W. 45th St., New York 19. 


Education for Family Life 


Education for Family Living. General 
trends and work in progress in various com- 
munities and school systems. A symposium. 
Reprinted from the Journal of Educational 
Sociology, Mar. 1949. 40p. 35¢. Quantity 
discounts. American Social Hygiene Assn, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


How To Live with Children by Edith G. 
Neisser. Problems encountered by both par- 
ents and teachers in helping children to 
grow into competent and happy adults, with 
suggestions for meeting such problems. For 
inservice training, PTAs, or other gyvoups 
interested in child study. 1950. 48p. 40¢. 
Quantity discounts. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 228 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4. 


Your Child’s Leisure Time by Mildred 
Celia Letton. Suggestions for teachers and 
parents who-want to provide a_ balanced 
program of leisuretime activities for chil- 
dren. 1949. 52p. 60¢. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27. 


Christmas 


The Christmas Book prepared for the 
Natl Recreation Assn by Marguerite Ickis. 
Novel ways to distribute gifts at Christmas 
parties; suggestions for enlivening the pro- 
gram of Christmas caroling; and interesting 
ideas from the Christmas customs of other 
lands for party themes, decorations, and 


refreshments. 1941. 71p. 50¢. Natl Recrea 
tion Assn, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 6. 


Christmas, Its Carols, Customs, and 
Legends compiled by Ruth Heller. Brief 
review of religious and secular customs that 
are now the background of Christmas ob. 
servance. Most of book given to Christmas 
carols from many lands. 1948. 112p. 606. 
Hall and McCreary Co., 434 S$. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 5. 


Christmas Treasury. Poems, plays, songs, 
and other helps for the celebration of 
Christmas. All grades. 1949. 32p. 35¢. Lorenz 
Publishing Co., 501 E. 3rd St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. 


Rural Education 


A Five-Year Study of the Adjustment of 
Rural Schools to the Needs of Youth by 
Ernest F. Weinrich and Wayne W. Soper. A 
study undertaken to discover the ways and 
means rural secondary schools have utilized 
to adjust their programs to the needs of 
boys and girls both as individuals and 
Bulletin 1379. 1949. 65p. 25¢. Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, Albany. 


groups. 


County Educational Leadership prepared 
by C. O. Fitzwater. Summary of the 1950 
yearbook of the NEA Dept of Rural Educa- 
tion devoted to the work of the county 
superintendent of schools in the US. 1950. 
19p. 506. Order from the department, 


Special Education 


Curriculum Adjustments for the Mentally 
Retarded revised by Elise H. Martens. 
Fundamental principles involved, desirable 
bases for the selection of curriculum con- 
tent, suitable activities in the adjustment of 
the curriculum to the needs of intellec- 
tually subnormal children. Revision of a 
1936 bulletin, A Guide to Curriculum Ad- 
justment for Mentally Retarded Children, 
prepared by a committee of specialists in 
education for the mentally retarded. Bul- 
letin 1950. No. 2. Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education. 100p. 35¢. Supt Doc. 


Twenty Questions on the Cerebral-Palsied 
Child in California by Carol M. Jensen 
and Romaine P. Mackie. Answers to the 
questions commonly asked by school ad- 
ministrators on the way in which California 
has met the needs of the cerebral-palsied 
child in the public schools. Bulletin of the 
California State Dept of Education. Vol. 17. 
No. 3. 1948. 29p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. 
State Dept of Education, Sacramento. 


Facts About Communism 


What About Communism? by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. A realistic picture of the 
nature of the communist threat to America. 
Basic issues arising from the presence of 
communism in a free society. Pro and con 
arguments on such questions as: Is redbait- 
ing a danger to civil liberties, and should 
communists be allowed to work for the 
government? Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
164. 1950. 32p. 20¢. Quantity discounts. 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16. 
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What About Radio Programs? 


There are many network programs that can sup- 


plement and enrich your classroom teaching. 


FERTRUDE G. BRODERICK 
GERT 4 Be 4 


NOTHER of the services of the US 
Office of Education is performed 
by its Federal Radio Education 
Committee. FREC mimeographs and 
distributes to teachers in October, 
January, and April a selected an- 
notated list of network radio pro- 
grams suitable for assigned listening. 
A limited supply of the October re- 
lease is still available. Write to the 
US Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. GC. 

Programs are selected by the 
FREC on a broad educational basis 
involving these 
tions: 

[1] Educational significance—Con- 
sideration is given to whether a pro- 
gram presents information, concepts, 
and opinions important to the main- 
tenance and development of the 
democratic way of life; and _ also, 
whether it builds a favorable atti- 
tude toward, or gives an apprecia- 
tion of, our cultural, social, and 
ethical values. 

[2] Program quality—Consideri- 
tion is given to writing, production, 
and presentation, as well as good 
taste, from the point of view of con- 
tent and sponsorship. 

[3] Instructional adaptability— 
Consideration is given to how a pro- 
gram lends itself to use by teachers 
for classroom assignment. 

While the FREC recognizes the 
great value of news programs for 
student listening, they are not in- 
cluded in the lists because they are 
so numerous. Teachers are advised 
to select their news programs from 
their local radio logs. Plans are be- 
ing considered for including recom- 
mendations of television programs 
in the FREC lists soon. 

The following list of recom- 
mended network radio programs was 


major considera- 





Mrs. Broderick is a radio education special- 
ist at the US Office of Education and secre- 
tary of the FREC. 
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prepared especially for “THE JOURNAL 
by the FREC. Altho not annotated, 
this list is designed to suggest means 
by which teachers may supplement 
and enrich their regular classwork. 
[Hours are given in Eastern Stand 
ard Time.] 
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SUNDAY 
Morning 
9:00—9:30—-ABC—Mitton Cross Opera 
Album 


11:30-11:45—-NBC—The UN Is My Beat 

1 1:30-12:00—MBS—Northwestern Univer- 
sity Reviewing Stand 

1 1:35-12:00—CBS—Invitation to Learning 

Afternoon 

12:00—-12:30—-MBS—Mutual's College 
Choral Series 

12:00-12:30—-CBS—People's Platform 

12:00-12:30—-NBC—American Forum of 
the Air 

12:30—1:00—ABC—Piano Playhouse 

1 :00—1! :30—NBC—First Freedom 

1:00—2:30—CBS—-N. Y. Philharmonic 
Symphony 

1 :00—2:00—NBC—University of Chicago 
Round Table 

2:30—3 :00—ABC—Mr. President 

2:45—3:00—MBS—Washington Report 

5:00—5:30—ABC—Author Meets Critic 

5:30—6:00—ABC—The Greatest Story 
Ever Told 

Evening 

8:30—9:00—-MBS—The Enchanted Hour 

8:30—9:30—NBC—Theatre Guild of the 


Air 
9:00—9:30—MBS—Sylvan Levin Opera 

Concert 
9:30-10:00—NBC—American Album of 


Familiar Music 


10:00-10:30—MBS—This Is Europe 


MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 
Morni 


ng 
11:00-11:15—-MBS—Behind The Story 
Afternoon 
12:45—1! :00—-MBS—Bands for Bonds 


Evening 

6:15—6:30—CBS—You and the World 
7:05—7:15—ABC—Headline Edition 
7:45—8:00—MBS—Mutual Newsreel! 


MONDAY 
Evening 


8:00—8:30—NBC—The Railroad Hour 

8:30—9:00—NBC—Voice of Firestone 

9:00—9:30—NBC—The Telephone Hour 

9:30-10:00—NBC—Cities Service Band 

eatin Front—Home 
ront 


a 


10:00-10:30—-ABC—United or Not! 
10:00—1!1:00—-NBC—NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra 


TUESDAY 
Evening 


8:00—8 :30—-NBC—Cavalcade of America 
8:30—9:00—ABC—Time for Defense 
9:00—9:30—ABC—America'’s Town 
Meeting 
9:45-10:00-—-ABC—Fine Arts Quartet 
10:00-10:30-—-ABC—On Trial 
10:30-1 | :00-—-CBS—Capitol Cloak Room 


WEDNESDAY 
Evening 
9:30-10:00—-MBS—Family Theatre 
THURSDAY 
Evening 


8:00—8:30—MBS—California Caravan 
8:00—9:00—ABC—Screen Guild Players 
8:30—8:55—MBS——Rod and Gun Club of 

the Air 
9:30—10:00—MBS—Reporter’s Roundup 
10:00-1 | :00—-NBC—NBC Theatre 


FRIDAY 
Evening 
8:00-—8 :30—-MBS—Bandstand, USA 
9:00—9:30—MBS—The Air Force Hour 
10:00-10:30—CBS—We Take Your Word 
10:45-1 1:00—NBC—Pro and Con 


SATURDAY 
Morning 


9:00—1 1 :00—-ABC—No School Today 
11:00-11:30—ABC—Junior Junction 
14:05=11:30-—-CBS—tLet's Pretend 
Afternoon 
12:15-12:30—NBC—Public Affairs 
12:30—1!:00—ABC—American Farmer 

1:00—1!:30—ABC—Navy Hour 

1:00—1:30—NBC—National Farm and 
Home Hour 

4:00—4:30—MBS—Caribbean Crossroads 

Evening 

6:15—6:30—CBS—Memo from Leke 
Success 

6:30—7:00—NBC—First Piano Quartet 

7:00—7 :30-—NBS—Living—1!950 

9:00—9:30-—MBS—Hawaii Calls 
10:00—1 1:00-—MBS—Chicago Theatre of 

the Air 
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Committee To Study Dismissals 


THe NEA Defense Commission 
has appointed a special committee to 
investigate cases of alleged unfan 
dismissals of teachers in North Car- 
olina. The executive board of the 
North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion and the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Classroom ‘Teachers re- 
quested the investigation, 

Members of the special committee 
include: Frost of 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Penn.; J]. W. Letson, superintendent 
of schools, Bessemer, Ala.; and Mrs. 
Beatrice Harvey, visiting teacher in 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 

Richard B. Kennan, executive sec- 
retary, and Robert A. Skaife, field 
secretary of the Defense Commission, 
will act as staff assistants. 


Professor Norman 


Supervision and Curriculum 


Tuer Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development will 
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meet in Detroit, Feb. 10-15, 1951. The 
theme of the meeting will be “Cur- 
riculum Improvement in Action.” 


Classroom Teachers 


Tue Fifth Joint Committee Con- 
ference of the NEA Department of 
Classroom ‘Teachers was held in 
Washington, D. C., at NEA head- 
quarters on Novy. 24-25, 1950. 

Participants consisted of the mem- 
bers of five committees: The Du- 
Shane Memorial Defense Fund, Eval- 
uation, International Relations, Pro- 
fessional Relations, and Public Rela- 
tions. 

A conference consisting of presi- 
dents of 12 state departments of 
classroom teachers was held at NEA 
headquarters at the same time as the 
Joint Committee Conference. ‘The 
purpose of the conference was to as- 
sist these teacher leaders in. promot- 
ing the work in their respective states 
thruout the country. 





Mathematics Teachers 

‘THe eleventh Christmas meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics will be held at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Dec. 27-29. 

Scheduled for the first day are reg 
istration, a trip arranged by a local 
committee, and a reception. The first 
general session on Thursday morn- 
ing, Dec. 28, at 9:30 will feature an 
address by Professor E. H. C. Hilde- 
brandt, pastpresident of this NEA 
department and professor of mathe. 
matics at Northwestern University. 

From 10:45 until noon on Dec. 28, 
sectional meetings will be held on 
every phase of mathematics teaching. 
from elementary thru college and 
teacher training. In the afternoon, 
sectional meetings will be continued 
and discussion groups held. 

Professor C. C. Macduffee, Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, will be the ban 
quet speaker on Dec. 28. 

At the general session on the last 
day, Howard F. Fehr, professor 
of mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will speak on 
the psychology of learning applied to 
classroom teaching of mathematics. 

Sectional meetings and discussion 
groups will be held from 10:45 until 
noon, and following lunch, sectional 
meetings will be held from 2-4. 


Field Secretaries 


Tue National Educational Field 
Service Association will meet in 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 14-16. 
On Dec. 14, members of the NEA 
headquarters staff will present a 
panel discussion on field and mem- 
bership problems; in the afternoon, 
an overview of the total NEA pro- 
gram will be presented, followed by 
an executive session of the field serv- 
ice association. 

On the next day, Leland Brad- 
ford, executive secretary of the NEA 
Department of Adult Education, will 
act as leader during the study of 
group behavior. Saturday morning 
will be given over. to a presentation 
and discussion of common problems 
by a panel of field secretaries from 
contiguous areas. 


Science Teachers 
Tue National Science Teachers 
Association will cooperate with other 
science-teaching societies for the an- 
NEA 
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nual winter meeting to be held Dec. 
7-30 in Cleveland, in conjunction 
with the 117th meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


Speech Association of Aierica 

\r rue Midcentury Conference of 
the Speech Association of America, 
to be held at the Hotels Commodore 
and Roosevelt in New York, Dec. 
27-30, eight general sessions and more 
than 100° sectional meetings will 
cover areas of the field of speech. 

Leaders in education and other 
prominent speakers will address the 
group. Earl J. McGrath, US Com- 
missioner of Education; Willard F. 
Givens, Executive Secretary of the 
NEA; Foy D. Kohler, director of the 
Voice of America; and Lowell ‘Thom- 
as, news commentator, are among the 
speakers scheduled to appear. 


Rising Costs Affect PGLs 


Dur to increased cost of printing 
and handling, it has become neces- 
sary to increase the price of Personal 
Growth Leaflets to 2¢ per copy; new 
prices effective after Jan. 1, 1951. 

Special attention is called to this 
change inasmuch as many of the 
leaflets which are in stock still carry 
the old price of I¢ per copy. Orders 
recetved before Jan. I will be charged 
at the old price. Over 40 million of 
these valuable personal-growth mes- 


sages have been circulated to date. 


A Leaflet for Christmas 


A Golden Treasury of Beauty and 
Wisdom, Personal Growth Leaflet 
No. 21, is especially timely at the 
Christmas season. It contains inspira- 
tional material which is good for 
distribution to one’s friends as a 
Christmas greeting. Individual dec- 
orations, covers, and colors can be 
added to the leaflet as desired. Send 
a stamped, selfaddressed envelop to 
Section 10, NEA Journa, for a 


free single copy. 


Federal-Aid Booklet Published 


A revised 1950 edition’ of The 
Facts on Federal Aid for Schools has 
been published by the NEA. The 32- 
page pamphlet contains statistical 
information by states on 21 different 
topics related to the problem of fed- 
eral aid to education. L5¢é. NEA. 


Lindenwood Conference Report 


A 200-paGr report on the three-day 
workshop for teachers, 
held at Pag ag ig College, St. 
Charles, Mo., in July 1950, is ready 
Ne a Order from the NEA 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions. Price to be announced. 


classroom 


Adult Education—New Journal 


A New publication entitled Adult 
Fducation made its appearance in 





Plans for Citizenship Conference 


DL 





Citizenship committees from the NEA and the Department of Justice are meeting 
to make arrangements for the Sixth National Conference on Citizenship. The confer- 
ence will be held in Washington, D. C.. May 16-20, 1951. 
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A Test fer the Teacher 


Last month we asked questions 
about local associations. This 
month we want to find out how 
much you know about your state 
and state association, 

As before, you may refer to the 
NEA Handbook for answers. 
States are alphabetically arranged 
between pages 164-224. If you have 
not obtained your Handbook, 
send $1 to the NEA and you will 
receive a copy promptly. 

[1] Who is the executive secre- 
tary of your state association? 

[2] Where is the headquarters 
of the state association? 

[3] What is the official publica- 
tion of the association? 

[4] Who are the officers for the 
coming year? 

[5] Whe n was your state associa- 
tion organized? 

[6] When is the annual meeting 
of the association or of its repre- 
sentative assembly? 

[7] Who is the NEA State Direc- 
tor in your state? 

[8] How many local associations 
are afhliates of the state associa- 
tion? 

[9] How many FTA chapters are 
active in your state? 

[10] What is the process by 
which a state association becomes 
affiliated with the NEA? [page 84] 

[11] What are the annual dues 
of an afhliated state association? 
[page 84] 

[12] How many delegates and 
alternates is your association en- 
titled to send to a Representative 
Assembly of the NEA? [page 85] 

[13] What is your state doing to 
meet the goals of the Victory Ac- 
tion Program now in its fifth and 
final year? [page 25] 

[14] Is your state association af- 
filiated with the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession? 
[page 372] 

[15] How many delegates may 
your state association send to a 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly 
of WOTP? [page 370] 

[16] What is the yearly fee of 
your state assoc iation to WOTP? 
[page 370] 

[17] What is the minimum sal- 
ary for a B.A. degree? 

[18] How many teachers in your 
state are members of the state as- 
sociation? 

[19] Who is your state PTA pres- 
ident? 

[20] Who is your chief state 
school officer? 
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Have You Been Abroad? 

THe NEA Travel Division is 
offering tours to Europe in the 
summer of 1951. For five years, 
the division has been waiting to 
make that announcement; many 
NEA members have been waiting, 
too. More than $00 letters of in- 
quiry and application coming into 
the office during the past year 
have given a real impetus and en- 
couragement to the plans of the 
Travel Division to get passports 
into the hands of NEA teachers 
and to get them off to Europe on 
a tour especially designed for edu- 
cators. 

Following its usual insistence 
on firsthand information, the 
Travel Division is sending a rep- 
resentative to Europe this year to 
check on conditions and routes 
and to plan how to get the most 
out of a European tour. Arrange- 
ments are not complete, but cer- 
tain decisions have been made. 

There will be two tours of from 
six to eight weeks each, beginning 
in June and July of next vear. One 
tour, with emphasis on Scandina- 
via, will include England, the Low 
Countries, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Paris, perhaps more 
of France. The second tour will 
cover England, the Low Countries, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Germany, and/or Austria. It is 
estimated that the tours will cost 
approximately $900 each. 


October as the official journal of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation and the Department of Adult 
Education of the NEA. The new 
journal replaces both the Adult Edu- 
cation Journal published by AAAE 
and the Adult Education Bulletin 
published by the NEA Adult Educa- 
tion Department, according to Her- 
bert Hunsaker and Leland P. Brad- 
ford, acting director and executive 
secretary, respectively, of the two 
organizations. 


Conference Report of Defense 
Commission 

Hr report of the first regional 
“Democracy thru Education Confer- 
ence” held in Phoenix, Ariz., earlier 
this year, is now available. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the NEA, 
the NEA National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy thru Edu- 
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cation, and the Arizona Education 
Association. $1. NEA. 


Addresses on Higher Education 

Tne addresses presented at the 
Symposium on National Security and 
Freedom in Higher Education spon- 
sored by the NEA Department of 
Higher Education at the 88th annual 
meeting of NEA in St. Louis in July 
have been published in pamphlet 
form. The publication is entitled 
National Security and Freedom in 
Higher Education. 50¢. NEA. 


Citizenship Conference Report 


‘Tue full proceedings of the Fifth 
National Conference on Citizenship 
are available for 50¢. NEA. 

The conference was held last May 
20-24 under the auspices of the NEA 
and the United States Department of 
Justice. 

The US Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C., has 500 free 
copies of a shorter report, which con- 
tains excerpts from addresses. 


Flying Carpet 

New Or rans and the Gulf Coast? 
Florida? Bermuda? Southern Califor- 
nia? Which of NEA’s Christmas tours 
will you be starting on December 
24? ‘There’s still time, tho not very 
much, to get in your application for 
any of these nine-day trips. 


Tour for Science Teachers 


An NEA tour designed for science 
teachers and conducted in coopera- 
tion with a college or university is 
a real possibility, College credit 
might be granted, If you are inter- 
ested, send a note to Robert H. 
Carleton, executive secretary of the 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, NEA headquarters. 


Credit Chicago Public Schools 


‘THE JourNAL should have credited 
the excellent photo of the first-grader 
representing the second of the Three 
Rs in the November issue to the Chi- 
cago Public Schools. 


Miss Riha 


JEANNE Rina, author of “Commu- 
nity Classroom,” September, NEA 
JourNAL, was identified as a teacher 
in the Eugene Field School, Milwau- 
kee. Instead, Miss Riha is a reporter 
for the Milwaukee Journal. We 


thank Sylvester J. Siudzinski, whose 
classes were discussed in the article, 
for this information. 


“Do You Pay for Manuscripts?” 


THis question is asked sometimes 
by those who submit articles. The 
answer is that “(THE JOURNAL has no 
funds with which to pay its authors. 
They are attracted by the opportu- 
nity to reach nearly half a million 
teachers, ‘HE JOURNAL has the larg- 
est circulation of any professional 
magazine in the world. 


NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 


CALIFORNIA—A. Duane Beaubien 

CoLoravo—Shirley L. Kenerleber 

ILLINoIs—Joseph E, Waibel 

MaryYLAND — Kenneth Floyd Mc- 
Laughlin 

Missouri—LeRoy Amen, N. E. Gray, 
Howard R. Lukefahr 

N. H.—Francis V. Lloyd, Jr. 

New York—Charlotte R. Bullock, 
Katherine S. Meade 

Trexas—F loyd W. Cokendolpher, 
Olevia Dry, Tom Nolan 

VeRMONT—Marcella Jackson 


For Your Information 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

1951 NEA Representative Assembly—July 
2-6, San Francisco. 

NEA officers and headquarters directors: 
Pages 229, 384, NEA Handbook, 1950. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet 135. Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform, Guiding Principles, and 
Resolutions: Handbook, pages 346, 338, 351. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, councils: Complete information, Hand- 
book, pages 249-337. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1950: 453,797. 

Victory Action Program Goals: Handbook, 
pages 25-46. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from the NEA; 
see Handbook, pages 366-73. 

Affiliated state and local associations: Sce 
Handbook, pages 65-157; 163-222. 


NEA Dues 
Reguiar—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL $5 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JouRNAL, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings ... , 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JournaL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
eee .. $150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
Retired—If NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s subscrip- 
tion to JouRNAL; not other privileges $2 
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ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRONT 





Can You Help Now? 


Tue governor of Mosul Province 
in Iraq has asked for assistance in 
providing clothing for the poor chil- 
dren of his province. Most of the 
people are Kurds. They are currently 
subjected to aggressive Communist 
propaganda seeking to persuade them 
that Americans are imperialistic. The 
governor’s proposal is based on the 
conviction that if various American 
communities could send small ship- 
ments of either new or used clothing 
thru him to the children of elemen- 
tary-school age in his province, it 
would greatly help to establish good- 
will for America. 

Toys or other items may be added 
if desired. pi rn could include 
pamphlets or pictures which would 
help the iaeS. soto understand the 
people and communities from which 
the gifts come. The governor will 
collaborate with officers of the Amer- 
ican embassy in Iraq to assure effec- 
tive distribution and acknowledg- 
ment of receipt to donors. Shipments 
(freight prepaid) should be ad- 
dressed: Said Bey Kazzaz, Governor, 
Mosul, Iraq. Further information, if 
necessary, may be obtained by writ- 
ing Armin H. Meyer, NEA/P, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


UNESCO Seminar 

A FIVE-WEEK UNESCO seminar on 
primary education was recently held 
in Montevideo, Uruguay. The organ- 
ization of elementary-school systems 
and services, curriculums and meth- 
ods, the education of teachers, and 
textbooks and school materials were 
considered. Earl James McGrath, US 
Commissioner of Education, Office 
of Education, was chairman of the 
US delegation of four. 


International Textbook Studies 
THE first international textbook 
accord was signed in 1933 by Argen- 
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tina and Brazil. Since then, many of 
the Latin American nations have 
agreed to revise their books from 
time to time to eliminate prejudiced 
references. 

Canadian and United States edu- 
cators are examining the treatment 
of each other’s country in various 
textbooks. 

The Norden Associations of Nor- 
way, Denmark, Finland, Sweden, and 
Iceland have made periodic exami- 
nations of history textbooks in Scan- 
dinavia. Their approach is an inter- 
national one. Each country submits 
its textbooks to the other countries 
for their views, and it in turn looks 
at the books of each of the others. 

The purpose is not only to elimi- 
nate inaccurate or offensive state- 
ments, but also to get more informa- 
tion about the other countries into 
the books that children study. 


WHO To Aid Korean Civilians 


THe World Health Organization 
has announced plans for sending of- 
ficers to Korea to assist in the ad- 
ministration of health and relief pro- 
grams for the civilian population. 

Five public-health teams composed 
of medical officers and sanitary en- 
gineers—now being recruited by 
WHO in Europe, South America, 
and the United States—will be work- 
ing among Korean refugees. Colonel 
Walter H. Crichton, senior officer, 

[Continued on page 712) 


QUESTIONS -OF-THE-MONTH: 


Your Role in UNESCO 


A Personal Message 
to U.S. Teachers 


I TAKE this opportunity to ap- 
peal to the school teachers of the 
United States to do all in their 
power to make UNesco’s work 
known and to contribute to it. 
Ours is a time of decision: de- 
cision as to whether mankind shall 
live in a world organized for 
peace and ready mentally and 
morally to live in peace. 

This cannot come about unless 
we educate our children so that 
they understand how to become 
members of a world community 
of nations. Hence, the immensely 
important role that teachers have 
to play in the work of UNersco. 

I do not ask you to incorporate 
some external doctrine, however 
excellent, into your classwork; I 
ask you, in cooper: ation with your 
National Commission for UNEsco, 
to do all you can to shape both 
your formal teaching and the 
community life of your schools 
so that the children may receive 
in Twentieth Century terms the 
education that I know you would 
wish for them—an education fit- 
ting them to grow up both good 
Americans and good citizens in 
a world that understands the 
purposes ol peace. 

— JAIMI FORRES BODET, 
general, UNEsco. 

[A full-scale review of UNrsco’s 
educational program was pub- 
lished in a special issue of The 
Harvard Educational Review. 
Copies of “Report on UNeEsco’s 
Work in Education” may be ob- 
tained from the Review, Peabody 
House, 13 Kirkland St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. $2, cloth; $1, 
paper.] 


director- 


What would you recommend as a fair way to 
evaluate teacher effectiveness? What type of 
rating system is being used in your school area? 
What are its advantages and/or limitations? 


[See page 672.] 


Every month on these pages we will pose questions, 
Answers of about 100 words are invited. Some will 


be published 


future issues of Tur JOURNAL. 
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CARE-UNESCO Book Fund 


EDUCATIONAL groups have contrib- 
uted $28,000 of the approximately 
$860,000 received to date by the 
CARE-Unesco Book Fund for the 
purchase of new books and scientific 
material for war-depleted schools and 
libraries overseas. 

More than 300 institutions, includ- 
ing 86 teacher-training colleges, in 23 
countries of Europe and Asia have 





thus far benefited by these gifts. 

The CARE-Unesco Book Fund 
accepts contributions in any amount. 
Donors of $10 or more, in sending 
their contribution to CARE head- 
quarters, 20 Broad St., New York, 
or any local CARE office, can spe- 
cify the category of books as well 
as the country and institution they 
wish to aid. 


[Continued from page 711} 
and two other officers will be avail. 


able to assist the Korean Ministries 
of Public Health and Social Welfare 
and will help reorganize health sery. 
ices, assist in relief programs, and 
aid in the control and prevention of 
epidemics. 


United Nations Sending Aid to 
Korea 


LARGE amounts of medical aid and 
medical supplies have been offered 
to South Korea by various member 
countries of the United Nations, par- 
ticularly by the Latin American 
countries and Israel. In addition to 
aid furnished by individual coun. 
tries, the International Refugee 
Organization has offered the United 
Nations $150,000 worth of medical 
supplies, quantities of clothing, a 
loan for recruiting personnel, and a 
loan of £1,000,000 for civilian relief 
in Korea. 


International Press 
FOURTEEN foreign newspaper edi- 
tors have been discussing proposals 
for an International Press Institute. 
The editors were seeking to promote 


AN NEA LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
Is A Welcome Christmas Gift 


Do you have a father or mother, a husband or 
wife, a brother or sister who is a teacher and who 
would appreciate a Life Membership in the NEA? 
The ten payment plan makes possible a ten year 


gift which lasts a lifetime! 


Life Members receive a gold emblem, a special 
membership card, an engraved certificate suitable 
for framing and hanging on the wall of the office 
or home as well as a lifetime subscription to the 


NEA Journal, the Research Bulletin, and the annual 
Volume of Addresses and Proceedings. 


Use This Application Today 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive Secretary 


National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: Please enrol as a Life Member of the NEA on the deferred payment plan—ten annual 


payments of $15 each—the person named below. Enclosed find $15, first instalment. 


Kindly send Life 


Membership certificate, card, gold emblem, and copies of the NEA publications to the address indicated. 


City, Zone and State .......... 


City, Zone and State ........... 
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a better mutual understanding 
among newsmen, leading to better 
understanding among peoples. ‘The 
Sunday editor of the New York 
Times, Lester Markel, emphasized 
that the proposed Press _ Institute 
must be planned on a completely in- 
ternational basis from the start and 
that it must be kept free of the con- 


trol or influence of governments. 





WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE 
DOING 





Forewarned Is Forearmed 


SCHOOLS in New York state are be- 
ing assigned definite tasks as part of 
the plan to protect school children 
against atomic bombing or 
enemy attack. 

Schools and colleges have been 
grouped into three categories—pri- 
mary target cities, secondary target 
areas, and reception areas. 

Copies of General Lucius D. Clay’s 
directive have been mailed to all 
schools. General Clay is chairman of 
the state civil defense commission. 


other 


Iowa Schools and Atomic Energy 

TEACHERS in lowa have been going 
to one-day institutes to find out how 
to use the new bulletins written for 
teaching about atomic science and 
the social implication of the atom 
bomb. 

Separate study outlines tor grade 
school (beginning with grade five), 
highschool, college, and adult levels 
are being prepared as part of this 
project of the state department of 
public instruction. The official title 
of the project is “The lowa Plan for 
the Study of Atomic Energy.” Edu- 
cators from the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Luther College, Iowa 
State College, and the University of 
Iowa have cooperated in planning 
the courses. 

The program on atomic energy 
may be incorporated in existing 
science or social-studies courses or 
may be taught as an independent 
unit. Adoption of the program is op- 
tional in each school system. 


Education for All Children 


Tue Boston Public Schools have 15 
sight-saving classes for pupils of all 
grade levels. Classes are limited to 12 
pupils. Radio programs and talking 
hooks help enrich the curriculum. 

Classes, some 60 in number, are 
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also available lor the correction ol 
speech disorders for pupils at all 
grade levels. Lip-reading classes are 
conducted for the hard-of-hearing. 
More than 800 children received in- 
struction in their homes or in hos- 
pitals during the year 1949-50. 

The schools also cooperate with 
public-health authorities in having 
health examinations for children and 
in transporting them to clinics for 
diagnosis and treatment. 


Teachers in the Community 


SrTuDENTs at Butler University, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., will have an op- 
portunity to supplement classroom 
training and student teaching with 
laboratory work at social-service cen- 
ters. A minimum of two hours of so- 
cial work a week with one of the 
local agencies is required for the hour 
of credit to be given per semester. 


“Professional Concentration” 


\r Bowling Green State University 
[Ohio], an education senior selects 
one of the two semesters for his 
“semester of professional concentra- 
tion.” ‘Phere are four phases in this 
semester: preparatory, supervised 
teaching, off-campus, and evaluation. 

During the preparatory phase, the 
student, under campus staff members, 
makes an intensive study of objec- 
tives, materials, and methods perti- 
nent to the school situation in which 
he is to assume responsibilities. 

‘The supervised teaching phase in- 
volves eight to 12 weeks of full-day 
contacts In a cooperating school. 

In the off-campus phase, the stu- 
dent spends two or three weeks in an 
entirely different school situation. 
He selects the school system for his 
experience, then moves into the com- 
munity, establishes residence, and be- 
comes a participant in the activities 
of school and community life. 

Following the student’s return 
from the off-campus assignment, two 
or three weeks are devoted to analyz- 
ing his total experience during the 
semester. A written report of the ex- 
perience is required. 


Science and Man 


Joun XAn, head of the department 
of chemistry of Howard College, 
Birmingham, Ala., describes a science 
course offered at Howard which com- 
bines all the sciences in a single 
course emphazing the relationship of 
science to man. 

[Continued on page 715| 














If your community is faced with 
overcrowded schools — shortage of 
good teachers or lack of adequate 
| school facilities—you'll find this 8 
page booklet “Modern Fable” usefui 
in promoting interest in your school 


| among parents and community 
| leaders. 
Quantity discounts 
Sigma GED occ co ocngoce oe rere es. 50 cent 
PP 65559 00ngsesnenbeaou 10% 
SI I sits endures eacen en 25% 
100 or more packets ...........4. 33 1/3% 
(Single copies...... 10 cents) 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


Division of Press and Radio Relations 
National Education Associaton 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me ...... packets (20) 
of the booklet “Modern Fable.” 


er 


Oe rr < 


City .. 


Orders which amount to $1 or less must be ac- 
companied by cash. Make checks payable to 
the National Education Association of the United 
States. Postage prepaid if orders are accom- 
panied by cash. 


{ £«aow 
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ELATIONS ASSOCIATIOn, 


Lic R 
NATIONAL SCHOOL PUM” ASSOCIATION 


\ 
NATIONAL EDUCA! 











NATIONAL SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION, NEA. 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter the following order for the 12-page booklet “Our Schools Have Kept Us Free” by Henry Steele 
Commager: 


packets of 40 copies for $1; ___. packets of 100 copies for $2.50; ____ single copies 
at ten cents each. 


Name 


pe ee 


City Zone State 
No discounts. Send funds with orders under $1. Cash orders postpaid. Transportation added on billed orders. 






CAF 
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FOR POSITIONS or FOR TEACHERS IT’S - - 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


DIRECTORY 


A National Directory 
for Your 


Professional Progress 


TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 
BOX 395 
Greenwood, Mississippi 


Dear Sirs: 


About three weeks ago you wrote me a letter that Mr. Davis, the county | 
superintendent at Easton, Maryland, had a position open for an elementary principal. 
1 applied immediately and was hired and am now here in Oxford preparing 


for the opening of school. | am to receive a minimum of $3400.00 and possibly 
$3800.00 if all of my experience is allowed. 


BOX 395 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


DIRECT PLACEMENT SERVICE 
. 
Personal Placement 
for 


Professional Personnel 


Designed Especially for Educators Who Prefer Placement Without Paying a Commission. 





Please send complete information about your sys- 


tem for arranging placement contacts without charg- 


| 
} 
| 





Nome 


1 want to thank you personally for this contact which has resulted in an 


excellent position at about $1,400.00 a year raise over my former position. 
If you care to use any of this letter as advertising, you have my permission; 


and you may be sure | will recommend your service to my friends in the | 


profession. 
Thank you. 


Sincerely yours, 


(signed) Robert D. Carr 


[Continued from page 713] 

Che course is developed topically, 
with 12 units chosen as they are 
needed in the study of man. No one 
textbook is used. Students are re- 
ferred to college texts or new general- 
science textbooks and to the library 
for detailed information on the dif- 
ferent phases of the topics. 

One person is in charge of the 
course and conducts some of the 
lectures and discussions. In turn, he 
calls on teachers from different de- 
partments to lecture on the specific 
topics. 

Dr. Xan reported that 90-95% of 
the students finishing the new pro- 
gram have voted for it in preference 
to the conventional type of science 
course. 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





Staying in School 
CHARTS prepared by the research 
department of the South Carolina 
Education Association using source 
material from the state superintend- 
ent of education show that a higher 
percent of Negro pupils is com- 
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pleting their education than 15 years 
ago, while the percent of white pu- 
pils completing all grades of school 
has remained about the same. 

Of the 40.451 white children en- 
tering school in 1935, a total of 8614 
or 21.3% finished the twelfth grade. 
In the same period of time, 2920 of 
the 72,543 Negro first-graders, or 4%, 
finished the twelfth grade. Prior to 
the establishment of twelfth grade— 
from 1924-1955—only 1.6% Negroes 
completed the eleventh grade. In 
that period, 20.4% white children 
completed their work. 


Why Quit? 


Way do students quit highschool? 
When highschool authorities in Aus- 
tin, Texas, investigated those who 
had dropped out during the fall 
semester of 1949-50, they found these 
facts: [1] Dropouts in the fall semes- 
ter totaled 5.2°% of the total enrol- 
ment, not counting those who with- 
drew to get married or to move out 
of the city. [2] Two-thirds of the 
dropouts were boys. [3] The follow- 
ing factors were, in approximate 
order of incidence, responsible for 
the dropouts: [a] broken homes, [b] 


ing me a commission. | understand this information 


is free and that | am not obligated in any way. 


Please Print 


GEE Tivéccnicdidnesecsdsqadsodsbeaneses 





financial need, [c| low test scores, 
[d] discouragement over failure, and 
fe] a feeling of “not belonging.” 





ADULT EDUCATION 





Convincing Them They're 
Important 

For six years, representatives from 
rural communities in six counties in 
northeastern Ohio have been expert- 
menting with an adult-education pro 
ject in community life, 

With the cooperation and encow 
agement of Hiram College, an ex 
ecutive committee was appointed to 
plan a program for helping the vil 
lages better understand 
\ community institute was planned 
to be held at Hiram College during 
a weekend in October in 1944. This 
first institute was highly successful 


themselves 


During the succeeding five years, 
an annual weekend community insti 
tute has been held. he 
been conservation, the family, living 
and making a living in a small com- 
munity, the small community ex 
amines itself, 
our community. 

[Continued on page 716] 
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[Continued from page 715] 
New Executive Secretary 


RosBeErT D. 
' Baivey is the 
new executive 
secretary of the 
New Hampshire 
State Teachers 
Association. Mr. 
Bailey has been 
headmaster of 
the Goffstown 
Highschool for 
seven years. He succeeds John H. 
Starie, who was recently named as 
NEA field representative fon the New 
England states. 





MARTIN'S STUDIO 


MR, BAILEY 





RADIO AND TELEVISION 





“School Time” 
ur Prairie Farmer-WLS is pre- 
senting a series of radio programs for 
schools with the theme, ““The Ameri- 
can Heritage.” Broadcast daily from 
1:15 to 1:30, programs are entitled: 
We Look at the News (to help chil- 
dren take an current 
events and the 


interest in 


learn to evaluate 


news); The Book Box (to stimulate 
the pupil's interest in reading) ; The 
Magic Harp (to portray a musical 
panorama of America from simple 
ballads to modern composers) ; Ad- 
ventures in Freedom (to illustrate 
the personal problems of youth— 
courtesy, cooperation, sportsman- 
ship); and This Wonderful World 
(a science series) . 

The programs are also heard on 
the Chicago Board of Education sta- 
tion, WBEZ-FM, which maintains an 
inschool listening schedule from 9 
to 4. 


TV Habits of Illinois Children 


A survEY of the television-watch- 
ing habits of school children in 
Evanston, Ill., revealed that 43% of 
the Evanston children have televi- 
sion sects and spend about two and 
a half hours daily watching pro- 
grams, according to Paul Witty of 
Northwestern University, who made 
the survey. Seventy percent of the 
pupils said they believe the pro- 
grams do not help them with their 
work. Television, according to Dr. 
Witty, is a real problem “chiefly in 
homes where it is permitted by par- 
ents to become one.” 





EDUCATIONAL 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Tours Planned for Cultural Values 


Our tours are planned for intelligent travel- 
ers who like to combine a thrilling educa- 
tional experience with a happy carefree va- 
cation, Traveling with cultured scholars 
eliminates the necessity of hearing stereo- 
typed speeches by local guides. Our patrons 
return to their professions enriched in ex- 
perience. Their work is more vivid and in- 
teresting to them as well os to those they 
influence. 


SEASON OF 1951 


European Seminar 

Art Appreciation 

Spring Tour of Europe 
Music and Drama 
Scandinavia 

Modern European History 
Classical Backgrounds 
Social Science Seminar 
English History and Literature 
Sicilian-Greek Cruise 
Autumn Tours to Europe 
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HEALTH 





School Children and Eye Injuries 


\N ESTIMATED 66,000 eye injuries 
—750 of them so serious that the 
child loses the sight of an eye—occur 
each school year among American 
children, says the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. The 
society estimates on the 
results of a study of eye accidents 
in Louisville, Ky. 

Boys suffer about 759% of the eye 
injuries. Eye accidents occur most 
frequently in sports and play. Total 
time lost from school in the US be- 


based its 


‘cause of eye accidents adds up to an 


estimated 200,000 school days or the 
fulltime of over 1100 school children, 
Children from grades seven thru 
nine had the highest eye-accident 
rates. 
To Treat Epileptics 

‘Tur Children’s Bureau of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency has just made 
a special grant to the Maryland 
Health Department for a demonstra- 
tion program for epileptic children. 

As the new drugs and the new 

[Continued on page 720} 
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This handbook was prepared for classroom teachers and presents 
the “how” in physical education programs. It includes detailed 


suggestions for teaching games, relays, rhythms, self-testing activ- 
ities, classroom games, and play days. 


158 pages 
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by 
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Edge on the Pledge 


Have you listened carefully as 
your children sing and recite in uni- 
son, to make sure that they know 
what the words are and what they 
mean? A Rhode. Island teacher re- 
cently discovered a youngster sing- 
ing, with all the seriousness of his 
seven years, “My country ’tis of thee, 
sweet land of liberty, of thee I sing; 
land where my fathers died; land of 
the pills inside.” 

ALAN MACDONALD, a Washington, 
D. C., teacher, heard one of his sec- 
ond-graders caroling thus: “Mine 
eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord; He is tramping outa 
the village where the grapes of 
wrath are stored.” 

ANOTHER Washington elementary 
teacher caught this: “I pledge al- 
legiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the repub- 
lic for which it stands; one naked 
individual, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 


Tuer Milwaukee Teachers Associ- 
ation has another story about the 
pledge. It seems that, at a Mil- 
waukee wedding, the minister hap- 
pened to put his hand over his heart 
and pause. A young lady of six, 
hitherto bored by the proceedings, 
sprang to her feet and promptly 
began, “I pledge allegiance .-. .” 


Of Age 

A Des Moines primary teacher 
was demonstrating to her class 
how a certain game was played. 
A six-year-old boy thought it un- 
seemly of his teacher to be play- 
ing. “You are past the girl-age,” 
he said to her. 


Superlaxative Degree 
A Wisconsin highschool sopho- 
more, says Dora Matz, when asked 
to name the degrees of comparison 
of an adjective, replied, “Positive, 
comparative, and superlaxative.” 
Mary Lame of Troy, Ala., writes 
that her ninth-grade English stu- 
dents were having trouble with the 
degrees of comparison, also. After a 
detailed study, a test revealed this 
example, “Late, later, dark.” 
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“Mr. Whatcom is unable to be with us 
tonight, but unfortunately I have the text 
of his address.” 
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Later When You Think 


At a recent conference, reports 
the Manitoba Teacher, a reporter 
asked a hurrying district president 
what he thought about a certain 
international problem. 

“Don’t bother me now,” snapped 
the president. “I must make a 
speech. This is no time for think- 
ing.” 


Third Week 
Prayers and singing and planning, 
Chuckles and squeals of bliss, 
Spelling and writing and whispers, 
Second grade buzzes with this. 
Numbers look too much like stran- 
Pe 
I finally stand to dismiss 
Then sunshine breaks in as my Linda 
Holds up her face for a kiss. 
—ENA M. FARRIS 
Linda was one of the 42 second- 
graders in Miss Farris’ class last year, 
“all crammed into a small room.” 


Breakdown 

We THOUGHT the radio comedians 
manufactured these letters, but a 
nine-year-old boy in Cadillac, Mich., 
wrote this one in sober sincerity. His 
teacher, Julia A. Emmons, had sug- 
gested that her class write thank 
you letters after Christmas. 

“Dear father,” wrote Johnny, 
“How happy I was when the wrap- 
pings were off the gift you gave me, 
and I saw the dart and target set! I 
had a good time playing with it until 
you broke it. Your son, Johnny.” 


A Grain of Salt 


Every now and then 

Someone says, “You can lead 

A horse to water, but you can’t 
Make him drink.” But I believe 
They’re wrong, dead wrong— 
You can always make him 
Drink, if you will just 

Salt him well first. 


The whole philosophy of 
Better teaching is 
Wrapped up in that one sentence: 
The salt of interest will make him 
drink. 
—S. M. ANDREWS in San Diego City 
Schools Superintendent’s Bulletin. 


Take Off Your Jacket! 

IN EARLY fall, Edna Williams of 
Burlington, N. C., wearing a sun- 
back dress and jacket, asked each 
member of her class of poorly disci- 
plined boys to write his honest and 
wellconsidered answer to this prob- 
lem: “Put yourself in your teacher's 
place. What would you do to handle 
this problem of discipline for the 
group?” One suggestion: “If I was 
in your place, I'd bare down more.” 


Spelling by Ear 
The blueprints showed a “dinning- 


room” 


(The draftsman’s spelling was a 
fright) 


But when our child-filled house 
emerged, 
We found that he was right. 
—RUSSELL PETTIS ASKUE, Larch- 


mont, N. Y. 





“Speak to me in algebra.” 
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(Continued from page 715] 
New Executive Secretary 


RosBeErRT D. 
BAILEY is the 
new executive 
secretary of the 
New Hampshire 
State Teachers 
Association. Mr. 
Bailey has been 
headmaster of 
the Goffstown 
Highschool for 
seven years. He succeeds John H. 
Starie, who was recently named as 
NEA field representative fon the New 
England states. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





“School Time” 
ur Prairie Farmer-WLS is_pre- 
senting a series of radio programs for 
schools with the theme, ‘“The Ameri- 
can Heritage.” Broadcast daily from 
1:15 to 1:30, programs are entitled: 
We Look at the News (to help chil- 
dren take an interest in current 


and learn to evaluate the 
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Our tours are planned for intelligent travel- 
ers who like to combine a thrilling educa- 
tional experience with a happy carefree va- 
cation. Traveling with cultured scholars 
eliminates the necessity of hearing stereo- 
typed speeches by local guides. Ou patrons 
return to their professions enriched in ex- 
perience. Their work is more vivid and in- 
teresting to them as well as te those they 
influence. 
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Art Appreciation 

Spring Tour of Europe 
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news) ; The Book Box (to stimulate 
the pupil's interest in reading) ; The 
Magic Harp (to portray a musica! 
panorama of America from simple 
ballads to modern composers) ; Ad- 
ventures in Freedom (to illustrate 
the personal problems of youth— 
courtesy, cooperation, sportsman- 
ship); and This Wonderful World 
(a science series) . 

The programs are also heard on 
the Chicago Board of Education sta- 
tion, WBEZ-FM, which maintains an 
inschool listening schedule from 9 
to 4. 


TV Habits of Illinois Children 


A survey of the television-watch- 
ing habits of school children in 
Evanston, Ill., revealed that 43% of 
the Evanston children have televi- 
sion sets and spend about two and 
a half hours daily watching pro- 
grams, according to Paul Witty of 
Northwestern University, who made 
the survey. Seventy percent of the 
pupils said they believe the pro- 
grams do not help them with their 
work. Television, according to Dr. 
Witty, is a real problem “chiefly in 
homes where it is permitted by par- 
ents to become one.” 
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School Children and Eye Injuries 


\N ESTIMATED 66,000 eye injuries 
—750 of them so serious that the 
child loses the sight of an eye—occur 
each school year among American 
children, says the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. The 
society based its estimates on the 
results of a study of eye accidents 
in Louisville, Ky. 

Boys suffer about 75°, of the eye 
injuries. Eye accidents occur most 
frequently in sports and play. Total 
time lost from school in the US be- 


‘cause of eye accidents adds up to an 


estimated 200,000 school days or the 
fulltime of over 1100 school children, 
Children from grades seven thru 
nine had the highest eye-accident 
rates. 
To Treat Epileptics 

Tuer Children’s Bureau of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency has just made 
a special grant to the Maryland 
Health Department for a demonstra- 
tion program for epileptic children, 

As the new drugs and the new 
[Continued on page 720] 
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Edge on the Pledge 

Have you listened carefully as 
your children sing and recite in uni- 
son, to make sure that they know 
what the words are and what they 
mean? A Rhode Island teacher re- 
cently discovered a youngster sing- 
ing, with all the seriousness of his 
seven years, “My country ‘tis of thee, 
sweet land of liberty, of thee I sing; 
land where my fathers died; land of 
the pills inside.” 

ALAN MACDONALD, a Washington, 
D. C., teacher, heard one of his sec- 
ond-graders caroling thus: “Mine 
eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord; He is tramping outa 
the village where the grapes of 
wrath are stored.” 

ANOTHER Washington elementary 
teacher caught this: “I pledge al- 
legiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the repub- 
lic for which it stands; one naked 
individual, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 

Tur Milwaukee Teachers Associ- 
ation has another story about the 
pledge. It seems that, at a Mil- 
waukee wedding, the minister hap- 
pened to put his hand over his heart 
and pause. A young lady of six, 
hitherto bored by the proceedings, 
sprang to her feet and promptly 
began, “I pledge allegiance .-. .” 


Of Age 

A Des Moines primary teacher 
was demonstrating to her class 
how a certain game was played. 
A six-year-old boy thought it un- 
seemly of his teacher to be play- 
ing. “You are past the girl-age,” 
he said to her. 


Superlaxative Degree 
A Wisconsin highschool sopho- 
more, says Dora Matz, when asked 
to name the degrees of comparison 
of an adjective, replied, “Positive, 
comparative, and superlaxative.” 
Mary Lamps of Troy, Ala., writes 
that her ninth-grade English stu- 
dents were having trouble with the 
degrees of comparison, also. After a 
detailed study, a test revealed this 
example, “Late, later, dark.” 
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Later When You Think 


At a recent conference, reports 
the Manitoba Teacher, a reporter 
asked a hurrying district president 
what he thought about a certain 
international problem. 

“Don’t bother me now,” snapped 
the president. “I must make a 
speech. This is no time for think- 
ing.” 


Third Week 
Prayers and singing and planning, 
Chuckles and squeals of bliss, 
Spelling and writing and whispers, 
Second grade buzzes with this. 
Numbers look too much like stran- 
gene ss: 
I finally stand to dismiss 
Then sunshine breaks in as my Linda 
Holds up her face fora kiss. 
—ENA M. FARRIS 
Linda was one of the 42 second- 
graders in Miss Farris’ class last year, 
“all crammed into a small room.” 


Breakdown 

WE THOUGHT the radio comedians 
manufactured these letters, but a 
nine-year-old boy in Cadillac, Mich., 
wrote this one in sober sincerity. His 
teacher, Julia A. Emmons, had sug- 
gested that her class write thank- 
you letters after Christmas. 

“Dear father,” wrote Johnny, 
“How happy I was when the wrap- 
pings were off the gift you gave me, 
and I saw the dart and target set! I 
had a good time playing with it until 
you broke it. Your son, Johnny.” 


A Grain of Salt 


Every now and then 

Someone says, “You can lead 

A horse to water, but you can’t 
Make him drink.” But I believe 
They’re wrong, dead wrong— 
You can always make him 
Drink, tf you will just 

Salt him well first. 


The whole philosophy of 
Better teaching ts 
Wrapped up in that one sentence: 
The salt of interest will make him 
drink. 
—S. M. ANDREWS in San Diego City 
Schools Superintendent’s Bulletin. 


Take Off Your Jacket! 


IN EARLY fall, Edna Williams of 
Burlington, N. C., wearing a sun- 
back dress and jacket, asked each 
member of her class of poorly disci 
plined boys to write his honest and 
wellconsidered answer to this prob- 
lem: “Put yourself in your teacher's 
place. What would you do to handle 
this problem of discipline for the 
group?” One suggestion: “If I was 
in your place, I'd bare down more.” 


Spelling by Ear 
The blueprints showed a “dinning- 


room” 
(The draftsman’s spelling was a 


fright) 
But when our child-filled house 
emerged, 
We found that he was right. 
—RUSSELL PETTIS ASKUE, Larch- 


mont, N. Y. 
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/ heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


-/-lnd thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


‘nd in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said, 
“For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song , 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men!” 


hen pealed the bells more loud and deep: 


} “God is not dead, nor doth He sleep! 


The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 


<< With peace on earth, goodwill to men!” 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
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Pictured Encyclopedia 


Like the dependable American task forces that move in for quick, 
definite action when the need arises, Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia takes over in the classroom—right on the “question firing 





line” —when student need is greatest and interest is at its height. 


Today, with the drama of history being enacted with such 
quick change on the world’s stage, students, teachers, and admin- 
istrators everywhere are finding Compton’s role in the classroom 
more important than ever before. 

Unfailingly, Compton’s supplies the young student with the 
essential background material for the study of peoples, places, and 
current world events. Because of the unique Compton plan of 
continuous editorial revision, this background material is com- 
plete, factually accurate, and up to date. Save time 
in your classroom. 





try Compton’s 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET e CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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tHE CLASSROOM "TASK FORCE 







Write today for information on how to secure 
the new all-color filmstrip, 
“How to Use Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia” 
























































|Gonl nucd from page 716] 
equipment, such as the electro-ence- 
phalograph, are used, people thru- 
out the nation will be watching the 
project, thinking in terms of the 
200,000 epileptic children in the US 
who may soon profit from. sirailar 
treatinent,. 

fhe Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine and the University of 
Marvland Medical School will fur- 
nish specialists to help in the opera- 
tion of two diagnostic clinics in 
Baltimore. Children thruout Mary 
land will be reterred there tor diag 
nosis. County health departinents 
and local physicians will work 
together in carrying out the pre- 
scribed treatment. 


Food for Thought 


Cur total appropriation of funds 
for the operation of the National 
School Lunch Program is the same 
amount as for last year, $83,500,000. 
Of this sum, $64,625,000 has been 
apportioned among the 48 states, the 













And Folding 
Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 

THE MONROE COMPANY INC 


36 CHURCH ST.Beelez) Galo 7 « 





INDEX OF FREE TEACHING AIDS 


An annotated and classified catalog of sources of free 
aids for schools. Hundreds of free FILMS, EXHIBITS, 
PAMPHLETS, PICTURES, MAPS, ETC., are available 
to schools on request. Why not make use of them. 
Manual sells for $3.00. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS COMPANY 


Harrisburg, Illinois 





District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Alaska, and the Virgin Islands. 
The Department of Agriculture and 
state departments of education ad- 
minister the program, 
Apportionment to each state is 
based on a formula which takes into 
account the number of children of 
school age and the per capita income 
of each state. The funds reimburse 
participating schools in part for their 
local food purchases. Each dollar of 
federal funds must be matched by 
$1.50 trom the state. Actually, this re- 
quirement of $1.50 has been ex- 


ceeded considerably, 





HERE AND THERE 


Ford Foundation Announces Aims 


Tue Ford Foundation has an- 
nounced that it will devote its enor- 
mous financial resources to projects 
for world peace, a stronger democ- 
racy, worldwide economic improve- 
ment, better education, and more 
knowledge of human conduct. Paul 
G. Hoffman, former head of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 
was recently chosen to head the pro- 
gram. The fund has pledged more 
than $238,000,000 to be spent in the 
five fields of study. 

The fourth area for action is of 


Sftional College of Education 


UGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Prim and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and speciall a? eourses 
for teachers and college graduates. all, Midyear and 
Summer Term. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
Box 016R EVANSTON, ILL. 


E k ho t th d f 
TEACHERS AGENCY teachers. in every classifeation of education. 
i in hi — x esshing yh B.-F ye 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. advanseuent te teachers. 












Hundreds of travel groups 
have been insured under this 
policy. It is designed to meet 
your needs. 


Write Today for Details— 
No Obligation 





Chicago 4, Ill. 


Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide, Member N.A.T.A. 


FALL SPONSORS 
oF TOURS AN TRIPS 


aa 
< 


PROTECT YOUR GROUP WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


e Maximum Benefits for All 
e Prompt Courteous Service 


e Very Low Cost 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


230-E. BERRY STREET 





special interest to educators: “The 
Ford Foundation will support ag. 
tivities to strengthen, expand, and 
improve educational facilities anq 
methods to enable individuals more 
fully to realize their intellectual, 
civic, and spiritual potentialities; tg 
promote greater equality of educa. 
tional opportunity; and to conserve 
and increase knowledge and enrich 
our culture.” 


Christmas Without Johnny 


Do \ou remember when boys and 
girls were segregated on the play- 
ground? Or when money disappeared 
from the teacher’s desk and all were 
searched in an effort to find the thief? 
Have you, in an overcrowded class- 
room ever sent a child away from 
your desk because he seemed a dul- 
lard and you could spare time to help 
only the bright and shining lights? 
If these questions remind you of in- 
cidents either in your childhood or in 
your own classroom, you will be in- 
trigued by the new novel, Christmas 
Without Johnny by Gladys Hasty 
Carroll. |Macmillan, $2.50.] 





IN TRIBUTE TO... 





Paul C. Packer 


CHANCELLOR PACKER of the Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion has resigned to accept a position 
with the Department of State’s In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs. He 
is directing a team of educators in 
Paraguay. 


A. C. Flora 


Mr. F.iora, superintendent of 
schools in Columbia, S. C., will re- 
tire at the end of this school year. 
He was President of the NEA in 
1942-43. 


Centennial Celebration 


Tue College of the Pacific, Stock- 
ton, Calif., will culminate its cen- 
tennial celebration during the week 
of June 3-10. 
















“PRESIDENTIAL QUINTESSENCE” 


4000 Facts about Presidents. 
Used by high schools and 
colleges in 40 states; 50¢. 

50 or more—30¢ plus postage. 


“WHO IS UNCLE SAM?” 


Patriotic Poem, hand illus- 
trated in colors, 12%x17—$1.00. 


W. T. BENNETT LISLE, ILL. 
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says HOPE 


re 
f? 


m HOPE: 


For years, I’ve always stuck cotton in my 


Ip ears whenever the Old Groaner opened 
ts? his mouth. But now he’s got something 
in- that sounds good. Really good. Let’s hear 
in it, kid. 

in- | 


. CROSBY: 
Thank you Mr. Hope. You are kind, 
very kind. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
= isn’t a song. It’s just a suggestion. This 

year, let’s all give U.S. Savings Bonds 
— for Christmas presents. Tell ’em about 

those bonds, Chisel Nose. 


we HOPE: 


Ca- 

ne Gladly. It’s all very simple—even 
I Crosby understands how they work. 
od In just ten years, they pay $4 for 


He every $3 they cost. And they’re ap- 
in propriate for everybody on your 
Christmas list—young people, 
middle-aged people, and people as 
old as Crosby. Am I right, Bing? 


oe CROSBY: 


‘ar. 

in For once in his life the old Scene-Stealer 
is right. But seriously, folks, nothing 
makes a more welcome, more sensible 
present than U. S. Savings Bonds. And 
you can buy ’em in any bank or post 

ck- office. So— 

en- 


- HOPE: 


So why not give the very finest gift in 
America—U. S. Savings Bonds! 


Give the finest gift of all... U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
950 





Iyats Your Your Answer? 
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K QUIZ ON aaah COAL... THE ANSW 


A Quic aPRISE YOU AND YOUR PUPILS 


TO WHICH MAY SU 









But be sure you select the one that will make you wealthiest! 
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bax vo tae ORDER OF — 






ilve 
wanna ( $ gold 
77 % ts 
<i 
iron Pm coal 
Q Miners receive higher hourly wages than the workers of any 


Q onthe question below, just check one of the listed minerals. 

























: chest if | had all other major industry. Using one of the figures below, see if you 
I'd be richest i : = can write out a correct pay check to the average American miner 
BD ceteris that’s mined : . 
‘ for one day’s work. 
annually in the U. S. : 
A Coal’s th iB { saat betel For: One Day’s Work 
oal’s the answer! Because if you owned the coal mined in 
; . : , ‘ 5.00 10.00 12.5 16.00 
the United States in one year, you could buy the entire year’s $ $ $ 0 $ 
production of gold and silver, and still have plenty of money A To be right, make out your check for $16.00. The average 
left. In fact, in one year Our country digs up more dollars’ miner’s wage is about $2.00 hourly or $16.00 per day. In addition, 


worth of coal than all the other mined minerals put together! coal companies contribute to welfare funds which provide old-age 


L~ pensions, benefits and medical care to miners and their families. 
| , las Q Coal is truly the “fuel of the future” and below is 


a list of reasons for this statement. Check the ones 
—~<= SF =) 






that you think are true. 


| America has used only 1% of its coal reserves. 
y 


[_] Coal can be made into ae 
——— 


gasoline. 


Coal can be manufactured into 
heating gas. 


Q This factory is going full blast, yet there’s no smoke com- [_] Coat is the raw material for 
ing from the chimney. Do you know why? over 200,000 useful products. nf 
A Check them all! All these statements are true. 
America’s coal reserves are so great that we’ve used 
less than | per cent of the coal in the United States. 
Heating gas has been made from coal for over a 
A The third answer is correct. Special equipment, called over- century. Now a new plant has been built to turn coal 
fire jets, creates more complete combustion and prevents into gasoline and fuel oils. Coal chemicals go into 
smoke. Overfire jets are simple to understand. All they do is making nylons, perfume—more than 200,000 prod- 
force streams of air over a furnace fire, thus supplying enough ucts. No wonder coal is the “fuel of the future”! 
oxygen to burn smoke particles before they escape up the 


chimney. 
seiiaitaabaiia BITUMINOUS w COAL 


The questions and answers above are only four of BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


many in our fas€inating new booklet—“King Coal 


Quiz.” Write for your free copy today! A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 


Someone plugged the chimney. 
eT] [| The smoke is piped out underground 
[_] The smoke is burned before it can form. 
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